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The picture is somewhat different if one includes into this consideration the con- | 
ous efforts made during the initial years of the depression to continue public con¬ 
viction activity despite, or because of, the decline of private building, total con¬ 
viction volume in the United States was maintained or kept from falling further 
1930 and 1931 through the volume of public construction (see table 1). Not all 
that was the result of unemployment considerations, but some of it probably was. 
1932, however, overall volume sharply declined. Although public construction 
d decrease less precipitately than private construction, as is indicated by the per- 
ntage rise, the difference in reduction was patently insufficient to check economic 
saster. The Public Works Administration created during the New Deal under Title 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act disposed of approximately $2.2 billion 
r public construction purposes. 59 In comparison, the endeavors to use public works 
the fight against unemployment made by the federal government and the various 
ites before the advent of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s administration can therefore 
ere lv be characterized as seminal. 

uring the last weeks of the Hoover administration a Roosevelt man observed that 
n this matter of promoting public works in order to increase employment there 
no national and local effort to coordinate and study the scheme.” The reproachful 
•ne of that remark is understandable and, in view of the accomplishments of the 
ew Deal, perhaps not entirely unjustified. But it has also to be kept in mind that 
te corresponding insight could only be gained, or at least confirmed, through the 
cperience of the preceding years and decades. The way from the era that stressed 
idividualism, self-reliance, and “sound” business principles to the time that ac- 
;pted the idea that governmental intervention could be a good thing and that 
udget balancing could constitute a “fundamental folly” in an economic crisis was 
>ng and not at all necessarily clear and obvious throughout. 60 The American public 
ad first to learn that workers could lose their jobs in an industrial society through 
o fault of their own and that it was the public’s task to look after them. Meeting 
lat obligation necessarily involved an expansion of governmental power, both ad- 
linistrative and financial. Such a development occurred during World War I, but 
ecause it was clearly understood to be a temporary experience, a conscious effort 
as made after the end of the hostilities to dismantle much of the apparatus created ... 
jr the emergency. Claiming that unemployment constituted an emergency equal 
) war seemed to question the traditional “American way of life.” The economic 
ownturns of 1914-1915 and 1921 did not last long enough to upset the fun- 
amentals of that belief, and it took the Great Depression to bring the point home. 

ssociation, Proceedings, 39 (March 1934), 84; Paul Webbink, "Unemployment in the United States, 1930-40," . 
merican Economic Review, Papers and Proceedings, 30 (Feb. 1941), 259. 

J9 This sum excludes projects apart from the regular public works program of construction. Gayer, Public Works, 

1-95. . . 

60 Robert D. Kohn, "Memorandum Prepared at the suggestion of the 'Group' at the Meeting ofjanuary 13th," J 
,n. 13, 1933, microfilm, reel 66, Andrews Papers; "How Sound Is This Clamor for Salvation by Budget-Bil-jS 
being?" American C.iiy, 46 (June 1932), 5. 
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“1 told you that the President would move on Cuba b ef o re [the ] election,” Sen. 
Norris Cotton of New Hampshire reminded his constituents a week after President 
John F. Kennedy had dramatically announced that the United States was imposing 
a quarantine against Cuba to force Soviet missiles from the Caribbean island. An¬ 
other Republican standing for reelection in 1962, Rep. Thomas B. Curtis of Mis¬ 
souri, told voters in his district that the Cuban missile crisis was “phony and con¬ 
trived for election purposes.” Republican Sen. Barry Goldwater of Arizona, like 
many others, suspected that the Kennedy administration had played politi cs with ^ 
foreign policy to help Democrats in the congressional elections of November 6. 1 
■ The claim — and fear—that presid ents pla yjgolitics with foreign policy, especially 
in electoral seasons, is familiar and fbften welTfounded i Throughout American his- 
j tory, suspicions have flourished that presidents take unusual and sometimes extreme 
diplomatic or military steps, utter hyperboles, practice deceit, or manufacture for- 
I eign crises to improve their own and their party’s chances at the polls. Like political 
1 leaders before him, Kennedy had (mvrte?j imputations that he exploited foreign- 
I policy issues for political gain or thattremade diplomatic_decisions in response to 
^ domestic political pressure. Indeed, about a month before the missile crisis , 
Kennedy had made a conspicuous political decision in foreign affairs: to sell Hawk 
missiles to Israel. American Jews had lobbied intensely for the sale; some of them 
had even withheld contributions from congressional candidates until they saw 
Kennedy act on the deal. The sale of those short-range missiles, the administration 
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1 Press Release, Oct. 30, 1962, Norris Cotton Papers (University of New Hampshire Library, Durham); Thomas 
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>lained at the time, was designed to balance Communist weapons shipments to 
(fpt, Iraq, and Syria. But "the reason it was done was politics,” the United States 
bassador to Egypt, John S. Badeau, later concluded. 2 | 

Politics ce rtainly preoccupied Kennedy in the fall of 1962. The president and his | 
es ea gerly looke d to the forthcoming elections to pjoduce^a mo^e sympathetic I 
agress. To be sure, the Democrats controlled the Senate 65-35 and the House 
Representatives 263-174. Yet the Democratic administration could never count 
a working majority for its domestic proposals. House committees were chaired 
conservative southerners; and in the Senate, Republicans and southern, 
mocrats often teamed up to thwart Kennedy’s requests. Medicare failed by a 52 
18 vote; the farm bill lost by five votes in the House. In 1961 only 48.4 percent 
Kennedy’s legislative initiatives gained approval; in 1962, 44.6 percent, 
mocratic gains or the prevention of losses in the 1962 elections, then, promised 
:ase or at least not to aggravate Kennedy’s struggle with Congress. Even more; 
>en. J. William Fulbright (Democrat from Arkansas) pri va tely remarked: "if he 
:sn’t get them [Congress] in hand and cooperati ng, his regime will be a failure." 1 
some historians and political scientists have also thought that the president was 
ven in the Cuban missile crisis as much by political motives asjsj^considerations-'' 
national security or prestige. James A. Nathan, Barton J. Bernstein, and others 
re suggested that Kennedy boldly confronted the Soviets and init ially eschewed 
iet diplomacy to resolve the conflict beca use a forthrigh t,jiuliljc display of tough- 
s would tlisarm Republicans who had been lambasting the administration over 
ba andTwouldJmpiroy^Democtatic chances in th e congressional elec tions and be : , 
ise private talks could not be k ept secret —(JeSifwcHro an^poljtL 

ly damaging to the administration. Kennedy partisans such as Theodore C. 
ensen and Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., in contrast, have downplayed or discounted 
itics in their accounts of presidential decision making during the crisis. But even 
y have noted a linkage between the election results and the crisis. Another 
nnedy appointee, Roger Hilsman of the Department of State, has been frank in 
ailing that ‘‘behind the policy choices loomed domestic politics.’' Indeed, "the 
ited States might not [have been] in mortal danger but_the administration most 
tainly was.” But Hilsman’s memoir nonetheless stressed questions of strategy and 
ernational prestige over domestic politics, a nd h e later explained that by 
imestic politics” he meant, not the forthcoming elections specifically, but general 
reaucratic politics within the administration and relations with Congress. Other 


John S. Badeau, The Middle East Remembered (Washington, 1983), 176; New York Times , Sept. 27, 1962. 

1, 3. For other arguments that Kennedy made key decisions in part to avoid or deflect Republican criticism, 
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lolitical gain in I960, see Richard M. Nixon, Six Crises (New York, 1968), J.7-9 8J; and K ent M. Beck, “Necess ary 
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1 Lewis J."Paper, John V. Kennedy: The Promise and the Performance (New YorET 1979), 275; Theodore C 
nsen, Kennedy (New York, 1965), 339-49; Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., A Thousand Days: John F. Kennedy 
be White House (Boston, 1965), 708-709; Herbert Matthews, Memorandum of Conversation with J. William 
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writers have found a coincidence between the crisis and the congressional elections, 
but they have not investigated the relationship. Soviet works on the subject have 
found Kennedy’s behavior rooted in United States i ntentions to crush j he_Cuban 
Rev olution, n ot in American politics. 4 

Scholars cannot now be definitive about the relationship between politics and the 
Cuban missile crisis. Some documents remain unavailable to researchers, and par¬ 
ticipants kept no records of some conversations during the crisis. 5 Presidents, 
moreover, necessarily make decisions that derive from a complex mix of private 
thoughts and public pressures that the historian cannot easily disentangle. And 
American voters are usually influenced by many issues —some personal, some local, 
some national, some international. Still, by posing precise questions and by ap¬ 
plying extensive and heretofore largely unexplored research materials, scholars can- 
refine the problem. We address it here with five sets of questions, organized chrono¬ 
logically. 

First, how important was the Cuban issue to Republicans, Democrats, and the 
Kennedy administration in the fall of 1962 before October 16, the day the president 

4 James A. Nathan, “The Missile Crisis: His Finest Hour Now," World Politics , 27 (Jan. 1975), 262-65; Barton 
J Bernstein, "The Cuban Missile Crisis,” in Reflections on the Cold War: A Quarter Century of American Foreign 
Policy, cd. Lynn H. Miller and Ronald Pruessen (Philadephia, 1974), 131-33; Barton J. Bernstein, "Was the Cuban 
Missile Crisis Necessary?" Washington Post, Oct. 26, 1975, p. Dl; Barton J. Bernstein, The Week We Almost Went 
to War,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 32 (Feb. 1976), 17; Barton J. Bernstein, "The Cuban Missile Crisis: 
Trading thejupiters in Turkey?” Political Science Quarterly, 95 (Spring 1980), 124; Ronald Steel, Endgame, New 
York Review of hooks, March 13. 1969. p. 15; I. F. Stone, "The Brink.” ibid., April 14, 1966. pp. 13-14; Richard 
1. Walton, Cold War and Counterrevolution: The Foreign Policy of John F. Kennedy (New York, 1972), 103-104 
130; Louise FitzSimons, The Kennedy Doctrine (New York, 1972), 169-72; Fen Osier Ham pson,—TheJJixidcd 
Decision-Maker: American Domestic Politics and th_e_Cuban_Qdsis T_htematwnoJJecmpiAU^ljaiSfi9aA^p3, V 
UCMsY Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr, wrote that "iFis hard to estimate the impact of the Cuba week on the election, 
though foreign crisis usually strengthens the administration in office.” Schlesinger, Thousand Days, 794-833, esp. 
832-33. Theodore C. Sorensen commented that the Democrats did well in 1962 through hard work "ajded to an 
undeterminable extent by [Kennedy’s] handling of the crisis." Sorensen, Kennedy, 354,667-722. See also Theodore 
C Sorensen, The Kennedy Legacy (New York, 1969), 187-91; Arthur M. Schlesinger. Jr., Robert Kennedy and His 
Times (Boston, 1978), 512-13, 517, 530; Kenneth P. O'Donnell and David F. Powers with Joe McCarthy, "Johnny 
VS> Hardly Knew Ye”: Memories of John Fitzgerald Kennedy (Boston, 1972), 307-43; and Henry M. Pachter, Colli- 
non Course: The Cuban Missile Crisis and Coexistence (New York, 1963), 18-20. For Roger Hilsman’s perspective, 
act Roger Hilsman, To Move a N ation: The Politics of Foreign Policy in the Administration of John F. Kennedy 
(Garden City, 1967), 176, 196-97; and Roger Hilsman and Ronald Steel, “An Exchange of Views,” New York Review 
of Books, May 8, 1969, pp. 36-38. Other writers’ accounts include, for example, Herbert S. Dinerstein, The Making 
of a Missile Crisis: October 1962 (Baltimore, 1976), 185-90; Graham T. Allison, Essence of Decision: Explaining 
lie Cuban Missile Crisis (Boston, 1971), 187-89; David Detzer, The Brink: The Story of the Cuban Missile Crisis, 
1962 (New York, 1979); Herbert S. Parmet, JFK: The Presidency of John F. Kennedy (New York, 1983), 277-300; 
Richard N. Lebow, "The Cuban Missile Crisis: Reading the Lessons Correctly," Political Science Quarterly, 98 (Fall 
1983), 443-45; Elie Abel, The Missile Crisis (Philadelphia, 1966), 56-57, 78; and Marc Trachtenberg, “The 
Influence of Nuclear Weapons in the Cuban Missile Crisis,” Internationa! Security, 10 (Summer 1985), 162. For 
Soviet views, see Anatolii A. Gromyko, "The Caribbean Crisis,” Soviet Law and Government, 11 (1972), 3-53, 
Anarolii A, Gromyko, Through Russian Eyes: President Kennedy's 1036 Days (Washington, 1973), 168-81, and 
RonalTR. Pope, cdfSoviei Views on the Cuban Missile Crisis: Myth and Reality in Foreign Policy Analysis - 

(Washington, 1982). ... ., , . , 

> For example, there seem to be no records of several conversations Robert F. Kennedy and the president held 
V between meetings as they walked, stood on the balcony, or swam together in the White House swimming pool. 
President Kennedy’s National Security Council Executive Committee (ExCom) also held informal meetings for 
which there appear to be no records. W. W. Rostow, “Participation in Cuban Missile Crisis Meetings, October 1962, 
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. donor’s request, or unprocessed: Robert F. Kennedy's Se curity Clas sified File;, some summaries of National Security | 
^.Council and ExCom meetings; transcripts of tapes for meetings of October 18 and 22. 



as informed about the presence of the missiles? Before that date, just how troubled 
as Kennedy by Republican charges that he was ignoring evidence of “offensive" 
jviet weapons in Cuba? Because the Cuban issue was becoming the noisiest one 
id the president preferred to make Medicare the dominant issue, did Kennedy wel- 
ime ofseek)a crjsis.over Cuba that would ena ble him to fend off his critics .before 
le elections? 6 Put another wayi was the political threat to the Democrats sufficient 
i cause the president to manufacture or dangerously manipulate a confrontation 

ith the Soviet Union? ?. j- :l ' (I a ~^ J= ~ <tr 

Second, from October 16 to October 22, the day the president stirred the world 
ith a major television address, did Kennedy and his advisers think_about the polit- 
al consequences of their policy choices or make diplomatic and military decisions 
ased on their anxiety over the forthcoming November elections? Did the decision 
> announce the discovery of the missiles and United States countermeasures via 
ublic television rather than through private negotiations stem from politifal 

lotives? v 

Third, from October 22 to October 28, when the crisis abated after Soviet agree- 
lent to withdraw the missiles in exchange for a pledge by the United States noi 
d intervene in Cuba again, did Kennedy and the Democrats play politics with 
ie crisis? 

Fourth, from October 28 to election day November 6, did the president and the 
)emocrats attempt to exploit for political advantage the American “victory" over 
ne Soviets? 

Finally, on November 6, was the outcome of the congressional elections deter- 
lined by people’s perceptions that the president— and his party—had handled the 
; u ban crisis so well that they should be rewarded with votes? Did the missile crisis 
measurably shape the behavior of the American voter in 1962? In the elections the 
Republicans lost four seats in the Sen ate and gained only two seats in the House-an 
inusually poor performance in midterm elections Tor a party out of power. Withoui 
he missile crisis would the Republicans have made the traditional comeback of the 
iarty out of power? 

‘rospects for 1962 

The political climate appeared favorable to the Republicans in 1962. Only once in 
he twentieth century, in 1934, had the party of an incumbent president improved 
t midterm its position in the House of Representatives; and not since that year had 
he party in power in the White House enhanced its strength in the Senate. In fact, 
n midterm elections from 1938 through 1958 the party out of power had gained 
’5, 46, 55, 28, 21, and 50 House seats and 7, 9, 13, 5, 1, and 15 Senate seats. In 
962 Republican leaders privately projected gains of 10 to 20 Hou se seats for their 

6 The 1962 “campaign kit" of the Democratic National Committee, for example, was devoted almost entitdj 
J the Medicare issue. The Democratic Fact Book, part of the kit, devoted only a paragraph to Cuba. Democratic 
act Book (Aug. 1962), box 23-G-4-2F, Senatorial Files, Hubert H. Humphrey Papers (Minnesota Historical Society, 
it. Paul). „ 
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party; publicly they expressed the hope of electing the additional 44 members 
needed to become the majority in the House. 7 “History is sc much against us," Presi- 
dent Kennedy lamented at a press conference. The historian and presidential assis¬ 
tant Schlesinger urged Kennedy to distance himself from the elections so as to avoid 
being personally blamed for the expected defeats. With his legislative program 
under attack and fearing the loss of 15 to 20 House seats, the president decided 
in stead tQ jc amp aign activejy. 8 

Month after month and analysis after analysis, it became evident to the White 
\louse that 1962 promised to be an unusual political year: The Democrats were 
going to do well. The nature of the Kennedy victory in I960, for example, suggested 
chat midterm election tradition was likely to be broken. In I960, for the first time 
in the twentieth century, the party that regained the presidency after being out of 
the White House failed to increase its congressional representation. Kennedy ran 
i further behind the congressional candidates of his ticket than any other president 
| elected since the beginning of the two-party system. As a rule hedjdjtqtjhelp 
Democratic candidates. Democratic Rep. John Blatnik of Minnesota believed that 
in his state the congressional candidates actually helped Kennedy more than he 
helped them. On a national basis in I960, Democratic House candidates ran five 
percentage points ahead of Kennedy. Normally the successful presidential candidate 
attracts the votes of both party loyalists and independents and carries into office mar¬ 
ginal nominees of his own party. Then, in the midterm contests, the marginal candi¬ 
dates must run without the benefit of the presidential coattails, and many lose. In 
I960, however, Kennedy did not help to elect such vulnerable representatives. Thus 
the type of person most likely to be defeated by Republicans in 1962 was not holding 
office. From that perspective the probable outcome of the midterm^ elect ion s was 
s new Congress that w ould res emble the old one. 9 I.JXRTL- "a-fa — 

American voting behavior, especially that of the independent voter, also sug¬ 
gested that the Democrats would score gains in 1962. One-fifth of the electorate 
that year considered itself independent of party affiliation. Independents of that 
time were less prone to vote in off-year elections than were people who identified 
themselves as Republicans or Democrats. One analyst for the Democratic National 
Committee read this to mean that the Democratic party, as the more popular party 
by a four-to-three margin in registrations, would actually pick up seats in both 
houses. And, he advised, given the fading of the religious issue, Democratic gains 
would be made among voters who had cast ballots against Kennedy in I960 because 
he was a Roman Catholic. 10 
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Table 1 

Preferences for Congressional Candidates, 1962 
(By Party) _ 


Percentage Preferring the 
Democratic .Party 


Percentage Preferring the 
Repu blicanParty 


anuary uu 

ilarch 

day 58 

uly 55 

September 57 

Dctober 56 

November 55-5 

SOURCE: Los Angeles Times , Nov. 5, 1962. 


Polling data also revealed the improbability of a Republican victory in 1962. 
rhroughout the year George H. Gallup’s organization measured party preference. 
Polling results indicated a slight slippage for the Democrats but revealed no discern¬ 
ible trend toward the Republican party, even during the critical months of Sep¬ 
tember and October (see table 1). The polls released by Gallup on October 24 and 
November 5 were particularly telling. The interviews for the October 24 release were 
conducted between October 1 and 7; polling data for the November 5 release were 
obtained between October 29 and November 2. Thus Gallup completed one set of 
interviews after Cuba had become a serious campaign issue but before the missile 
crisis and another set after both Kennedy's public confrontation with the Soviets 
and the Soviet decision to remove the missiles. No appreciable jjffet£acejn.l£Sillts 
existed between the polls. Gallup also asked Americans which political party they 
thoughF“could do Vhetter job of handling” the country’s problems. On that ques¬ 
tion, too, the Democrats consistently outscored the Republicans (see table 2) 11 
Another polling organization, Louis Harris and Associates, Inc., directly supplied 
the president with data and recommendations based on its findings. In an October 
4 1962 memorandum Louis Harris told Kennedy that he was “more in control of 
this election than ever before," provided that he continued to stress the Repubhcans 
dangerous partisanship on foreign and domestic issues. By early October, Harris 
reported, civil rights, war and peace, and medical care had emerged as dominant 
issues. Harris’s analysis revealed tTTat Kennedy’s handling of the Mississippi crisis 
(the tension and violence surrounding the enrollment of a black student, James 
Meredith, at the University of Mississippi in Sep tem ber) had won favor in key 
northern industrial states by as much as a three-to-one margin. Democrats could 
therefore emphasize the need for the type of strong leadership Kennedy had 
demonstrated by his sending of federal troops to Mississippi, as well as hit Repub¬ 
lican obstructionism on other domestic issues, such as aid to the unemployed, 
depressed areas, the ill, and college students. 

H n >!liii' V«- a,Huh Pot!: Public Opinion, 1935-/971 (3 vols., New York, 1972), III, 1788. -5 


Table 2 

Preferences for Parties to Handle National Problems, 1962 


Month 

Percentage Preferring 
the Democratic Party 

Percentage Preferring 
the Republican Party 

No Difference 

August?-,. — 

_ 34 _ 

i7 

35 

September* 5 

38 

20 

30 

October' 

35 

20 

33 


SOURCE: Gallup Organization polling data (Roper Center, Institute for Social Inquiry, University 


of Connecticut, Stores). 

NOTE: Numbers do not add up to 100 because some respondents had no opinion or gave answers 
that did not fit the three categories. 

1 Poll conducted August 23-28. 

** Poll conducted September 20-25. 

c Poll conducted October 19-24. f 


Harris also advised that Mississippi had taken “som e of the edge off the C uban 
issue,” although most interviewees disappr oved Ken nedy’s record on the latter (62 
to 38). Still, a maj ority (68 tol2) ~oppo sed going to jwar i n Cuba, and majorities 
ranging from 70 to 80 percent applauded Kennedy’sToughneSs in holding the line 
in Berlin. On Cuba, Harris counseled, the Democrats should say that the Repub¬ 
licans wcre'^ cckTess ) that they “woul d deliberately sho ot.cra ps with the destiny of 
this nation, would play petty pol iti cs w i th the na ti onal sec urity.’ > By reiterating such 
themes in domestic and foreign affairs, Harris prophesied, “you canajter the out¬ 
come in at least half the major Senate and Gubernatorial campaigns and can affect 
the results in 20 swing House Districts." Overall, then, the pollster Harris sketched 
for the president a rosy election picture just a couple of weeks before the missile 
crisis. Nowhere in the document was there the slightest hint that another foreign 
crisis, well managed by the White House, would improve already good Democratic 
chances in November. 12 The precrisis information from analysts thus pointed to an 


impressive Democratic performance in the midterm elections. 


The Cuban Issue before October 16 
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The Cuban Issue before October 16 K ( ■*—--C. - 

Soon after Fidel Castro’s triumph in J anuary 19 59, Cuba became a political issue 
in the United States. When the Republicans were making foreign policy under 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower, Democrats had asked why Castro and the increas¬ 
ingly radical Cuban Revolution were permitted to rise and flourish. When the 
Democrats under Kennedy were formulating foreign policy, Republicans charged 
■ that the administration was doing too little to unseat Castro and was allowing the 
Soviets to convert the Caribbean island into a Communist outpost. After Cuba and 
the Soviet Union signed a trade and aid agreement in February 1 960,..critics of the 

i. 11 Lou Harris, "The New Shape of this Campaign," Memorandum to the PresidcntfQct,4, 1962-, 1 box 105, Presi- 
jjjk dent’s Office Files, John F. Kennedy Presidential Papers (Kennedy Library) (by permission of Louis Harris and As- 
Ppy/aociates, Inc.). 



Castro regime who had been arguing that the Cuban Revolution had earlier turned 
“red” felt vindicated. The n ext month President Eisenhower ordered the Central 
I Intelligence Agency (CIA) to train anti-Castro Cuban exiles for an invasion of their 
Ihomeland. In July, in an attempt to cripple the Cuban economy and thus to weaken 
I Castro, the administration cut Cuba’s sugar quota, virtually stopping imports from 

'the island; in October most American exports to Cuba were-prohibited. 13 - 

Those events in the deterioration of Cuban-American relations sparked debate,, 
in the United States, particularly in the campaign of I960. Kennedy repeatedly up¬ 
braided the Republicans, charging that they had let Cuba become a Communist 
satellite. Just before leaving office, Eisenhower broke diplomatic relations with 
Cuba. In April 1961 came the bungled CIA operation at the Bay of Pigs and swirling 
debate over its failure. As Kennedy lamented after the debacle, he had “handed 
his critics a stick with which they would forever beat him.” The Bay of Pigs, Sorensen 
' later said, was the adminstration’s “heaviest political cross.” 14 With strident rhetoric 
echoing between Washington and Havana, the K ennedy administration set a bout 
* t o destroy the Castro governm ent. The clandestine Operation Mongoose, begun in 
late 1961, included sabotage, paramilitary raids, disruption of the sugar trade, circu- 
' lation of counterfeit money, and other so-called dirty tricks. As well, the CIA 
plotted to assassinate Castro. The secret war against Cuba did not weaken Castro's 
hold on the island, and it probably stimulated Cuban requests for Soviet protection. 
Nor did the covert operations disarm the Republicans, because the Kennedy ad¬ 
ministration, of course, co uld not take p ub l ic c redit for such activities. Then came 

( the United States-engineered expulsion of Cuba from the Organization of Amer¬ 
ican States in January 1962 and the imposition of a complete United States embargo 
on trade with Cuba the next month. As Cuba inched toward a closer relationship 
with the Soviet Union, the State Department, in March, complained about "Sino- 
Soviet bloc” military aid to Cuba. 15 

The question of a Soviet arms buildup in Cuba took on serious political dimen¬ 
sions in the summer of 1962 when Republican leaders began to mount an un¬ 
relenting attack against the Kennedy administration. The growing Soviet military 
presence in Cuba, of course, held significance in itself as a challenge to United States 
ilhegemony in Latin America. But it also provided an effective campaign issue that 
Uprobed one of the administration’s most vulnerable spots. And it served to divert 
attention from Republican vulnerabilities stemming from their opposition to 
popular New Frontier programs. Republicans thus strove to make Cuba, not Medi¬ 
care, the leading topic of the congressional campaigns. e-v— •u——•’ 
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13 For the basic issues in United States-Cuba relations, see Cole Blasier, The Hovering Giant: U.S. Responu 
to Revolutionary Change in Latin America (Pittsburgh, 1976); Lester D. Langley, The United Stales and the Carib¬ 
bean in the Twentieth Century (Athens, Ga., 1982); Maurice Halperin, The Rise and Decline of Ridel Castro: A» 
Essay in Contemporary History (Berkeley, 1972); Richard E. Welch, jr., Response to Revolution: The United State! 
and the Cuban Revolution, 1959-1961 (Chapel Hill, 1985); Morris H. Morley, "Toward a Theory of Imperial Politics: 
United States Policy and the Processes of State Formation, Disintegration and Consolidation in Cuba, 1898-1978' 
(Ph D. diss.. State University of New York, Binghamton, 1980). 

14 Peter Wyden, Bay of Pigs: The Untold Story (New York, 1979), 310; Sorensen, Kennedy, 669. 

13 Schlesinger, Robert Kennedy and His Times , 468-98, 533-58; U.S. Department of State, “Sino-Soviet Bloc • 
Military Aid to Cuba," Press Release No. 195, March 27, 1962, Kenneth Keating Papers (University of Rochester Jl 

Library, Rochester, N.Y.). _ » 
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The Republican indictment held that the administration was willfully with ¬ 
holding from the American people damning i nform ation about the enlargement 
of the Soviet military presence in Cuba and was underestimating the Soviet threat 
in the Caribbean. Whereas Kennedy argued that Soviet t echni cians had been sta¬ 
tioned on the island, Republicans called them troops . Whereas Kennedy had in- 
sis ted-tha t Soviet missiles in. Cuba were “ defensive " (s hort-range su rface-to-air). 
^R epublicans ? l abeled them “offensive" (surface-to-air and s urface-to -surface). 
Decrying a Soviet besmirching of the Monro e Doctrine. Republicans deman ded im¬ 
mediate action — either a b lockade or an invasio n of C uba? Uneasy Democrats dis¬ 
missed such pleas as election-year high jinks but could not shed the charge that 
Kennedy was timid in curbing the Jow of Soviet arms and personnel to Cuba. 
Kennedy himself admitted at a press conference on August 22 that supplies “in large 
quantities” had reached Cuba. Seven days later, in answer to charges made by 
Republican Sen. Homer E. Capehart . who was seeking reelection in Indiana, the 
president insisted that t echnicians, not troops , were accompanying the arms. 16 *-*- 

Kennedy’s statements hardly satisfied Kenneth B. Keating. The Republican sen¬ 
ator from New York, who was not standing for reelection, became his party’s chief 
protagonist on Cuba, making some t wenty-five public statements prior to the mis¬ 
sile crisis. In speech after speech Keating presented det ails that made him appear 
authoritative. In his first major assault, on Au gust 31 . he said, for example, “On 
August 13 five Soviet torpedo boats unloaded from Soviet ships, and are now 
moored at La Base." On Se ptemb er^ .in the Senate, Keating added more details 
on the Soviet military buildup and claimed there were missiles in Cuba, although 
as was common for him at first, he made little, distinction between short-range, 
"defensive,” surface-to-air missiles (SAMS) and longer-range, “offensive," surface-to- 
surface missiles (medium-range—MRBMS—and intermediate-range—IRBMS) 
that could reach the United States. That day the president tried to quiet the clamor 
by meeting wi th congressiona l lead ers of bot h-parties and by stating that neither 
S oviet combat troop s, no r ground-to-ground missi les existed in Cuba. But, he as¬ 
sured all, if "offensive” Soviet wea pons ever appeared in Cuba, th e “gravest i ssues 
would arise.” The next day Keating dismissed the president’s explanation: “Who is 
to say whether a weapon is offensive or defensive? It depends on the direction in 
which it is aimed.” With others, such as Senator Goldwater, adding their voices of 
criticism, Senate Minority Leader Everett Dirksen of Illinois declared that “we 
Republicans are not dragging Cuba into the campaign, but the people are.” 17 

The president temporarily took the initiative on September.7. Without 
specifically mentioning Cub a or B erlin, he asked Congress for standby authority to 


14 Public Papers ojf the Presidents of the United States, John F. Kennedy: Containing the Public Messages, 
Speeches, and Statements of the President, January 1 to December 31, 1962 (Washington, 1963), 638, 652. 

" Congressional Record, 87 Cong., 2 sess., vol. 108, pt. 14, Aug. 31, 1962, pp. 18359-18361; ibid. , Sept. 4, 
1962, pp. 18438-18439; New York Times, Sept. 5, 1962, pp. 1, 2; press release, Sept. 5, 1962, Speech File, Keating 
Pipers; Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 1962, 333. For a chronology of relations between Cuba and the United 
States and the politics related thereto, see Republican Congressional Committee, "The Cuban Issue: A Chro¬ 
nology," May 1963, box 551, John Sherman Cooper Papers (University of Kentucky Library, Lexington); and U.S. 

, Congress, Senate, Committee of Foreign Relations, Events in United States-Cuba Relations: A Chronology 
1917-196! (Washington, 1963). 
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can up i;>u,uuu military reservists to meet cnauenges in any part or me rrec 
world.” 18 Just hours before, Senator Dirksen and and Rep. Charles A. Halleck 
(Republican of Indiana) had urged a more specific focus: a joint congressional reso¬ 
lution authorizing the president t o use troops if n ecessary to “meet the Cuban 
problem/’ Although former President Eisenhower warned against making Cuba "an 
object of partisan fighting,” many Republicans w ere det erm ine d to do just that in 
the congressional campaigns. Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota counterat¬ 
tacked for the Democrats. On September 11 he chastised “swaggering irrespon- 
sibles” in Congress who were trying “to make political capital.” Even if there were 
t hreatening miss ile s in C uba —and he denied that there were —the United States 
<^oufade stroy them in one day. One should not “lose a night’s sleep worrying about 
the might of Cuba,” Humphrey remarked. Unmoved, on the next day three Repub¬ 
lican senators proposed amendments to the reserve mobilization bill; they would 
em power the president to “take such action as is necessary” to prevent the/violation ' 
o f the Mo n roe D octrine in Cuba. 19 

“The Congressional head of steam on this is the most serious that we have had,” 
National Security Affairs adviser McGeorgqTJtmHyj told the president. Bundy feared 
that the administration “may appear to be weak and indecisive.” The president must 
speak out with “a very clear and aggressive e xplana tion” of United States policy to 
establish that the Cuban problem was “within our control.” Bundy opposed any 
congressional authorization to use American power unless it was stated in general 
terms like those in the Formosa Resolution (1955) or the Eisenhower Doctrine 
(1957). At his press conference on Sep tember 1 3, the president took Bundy’s advice 
and opened with a formal statement: “If at any time the Communist buildup in 
Cuba were to endanger or interfere with our security in any way ... or if Cuba 
should . . . become an tiffensive. milita ry basejjf significant capacity for the Soviet 
Union, then this country will do whatever must be done to protect its own security 
and that of its allies." Still, the Republicans pressed the attack, with Keating 
claiming that the short-range missile facilities in Cuba could be transformed into 
intermediate-range sites. 20 

On September 29 the Senate adopted the Cub a R esolution expressing United 
States determination to use arms if necessary to prevent Cuban subversion or aggres¬ 
sion in the hemisphere and the island’s conversion into an externally supported 
military base end angering United States security. Back ed by D emocrats as consistent 
with the president’s statement of September 13, the measure also passed the House 


18 Public Papers . . . Kennedy, 66 5. The Senate approved the measure on September 13. The House passed 
it on September 24. Kennedy signed the bill into law on October 3. 

19 Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 1962, 333; Congressional Record, 87 Cong., 2 sess., vol. 108, pt. 14, Sept 
11, 1962, pp. 19073-19075; Humphrey to James Reston, Sept. 17, 1962, box 23-J6-3B, Senatorial Files, Humphrey 
Papers; Republican Congressional Committee, "Cuban Issue,’* 9. For examples of Republican charges of Democratit 
appeasement over Cuba, see ibid., 8-9; and Congressional Record, 87 Cong., 2 sess., vol. 108, pt. 14, Sept. II, 
1962, p. 19003. 

J ° McGeorge Bundy, "Memorandum on Cuba for the press conference," Sept. 13, 1962, box 48, Theodore C 
Sorensen Papers (Kennedy Library); Public Papers . . . Kennedy, 674; "Selected Cuba Chronology-1962," Political 
Files, Keating Papers; Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 1962, 334; Newsletter, Sept. 13, 1962, Cotton Papers; 
Republican Congressional Committee, "Cuban Issue," 9. 
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Senator William B. Keating using a Minuteman missile model as a pointer, January 13, 1963. 

Kenneth B. Keating Papers. Courtesy University of Rochester Library, Rochester, New York. 

by a wide margin. Keating dismissed the resolution as “worthless” unless the Uniter 
Slates followed it up with a “more decisive policy.” Although Kentucky Sen. Johi 
Sherman Cooper voted for the resolution, he cautioned his Republican colleague 
not to use Cuba as “a political gambit.” 21 

Political gambit it was, and the Republicans were successful in making Cuba ; 
troublesome political issue for the Democrats, who were put in the unenviable posi 
lion of/S eemmg to'~be~Biding" so mething: Mail poured into politicians’ office; 
demanding forthright action against Cuba. 22 In the Times Square subway statioi 
in New York City, a “Directomat” machine that gave Republican Sen. Jacob Javits 
views was punched most often during the last week of September for “What is thr 
Javits Record on Cuba and Castro?” Professional polls showed that Cuba had growr 
into a prominent issue for the American electorate. Kennedy tried instead to stres: 
domestic issues. In a campaign swing through the Midwest on October .5-7, th< 
president barely mentioned foreign policy. 23 

" Congressional Record, 87 Cong., 2 sess., vol 108, pt. 15, Sept. 20, 1962, p. 20058; Congressional Quarterly 
Almanac, 1962, 334-35; Press Release, Sept. 20, 1962, Speech Files, Keating Papers; Remarks, Sept. 20, 1962, boi 
551, Cooper Papers. 

u See, for example, Lee Metcalf Papers (Montana Historical Society, Helena). 

“ Prcss Release, Javits Campaign Headquarters, Sept. 30, 1962, ser. 1, box 28, Jacob Javits Papers (State Univer¬ 
sity of New York, Stony Brook). Gallup polls asked: “What do you think is the most important problem facing 





But Kennedy could not easily ignore Keating’s major Senate speech of October 
0. In that speech Keating boldly claimed that intermediate-range missiles, capable 
if striking targets in “the American heartland,” had been installed in Cuba._Six 
aunching pads were being preparechhe said. Did Keating know for sure? He could 
lot h ave. H e possessed no conclusive evidence about Soviet “offensive” missiles in 
'uba.. As Republican Sen. BourlceTBrHickeniooper of Iowa recalled:- ! had-the same 
affirmation that Ken Keating had, but basically it came from Cuban refugees, and 


f course, did anyone in the administration have_such_in|iormation — not even 
Hearing's alleged informant or informants in the government. Although govern- 
nent officials had received in latlrSeptember and early October reports from ob- 
ervers in Cuba, they reasonably concluded that such reportage wasjjuestionable 
nd “soft.” 25 iV o T Ac L - — Rsi ocr. o ■ ’.f.r vrrz;: n... o- -'-i- 

Actually, Keating and administration officials learned about Soviet jurface-to- 
urface missiles in Cuba atjust about the same time. On October ^'intelligence 
fficials learned from photographs taken during a U-2 surveillance flight that such 
aissiles were in Cuba. Had bad weather on October 11, 12, and 1 3 not prevented 
be U-2 aircraft from flying over Cuba, intellegence officials could have had hard, 
onfirming evidence at just about the same time Keating was making hisjiublic case 
bout intermediate-range 7 missiles. United States officials had all along Been 
lonitoring (U-2 planes made runs over parts of Cuba on August 29, September 
, 17, 26, and 29, and October 5jmd 7) the flow and positioning of Soviet weapons. 
Cffien they discovered the “offensive” missile sites in western Cuba, they acted 
igorously against them, as they said they would if and w hen they recciv ecCproof: 
Heating’s “soft” data ul timately proved to be co rrect. But the president, recalled 
ecretary of State Dean Rusk, needed more than "speculation, guesswork, fears”; 
e had to have “very clear and precise and hard information” that “offensive" 
weapons were in Cuba before he could confront the Soviets and rally other nations 
ehind United States action. The president, it should be noted, never ordered 
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iis country today?" In August only 2 % mentioned Cuba. In late September 25% cited Cuba. In the poll con- 
jeted October 19-24. 26% mentioned Cu ba. Gallup Organization polling data (Roper Center, Institute for Social 
quiry. University of Connecticut, Storrs). A September Des Moines Register and Tribune poll asked whether 
uba was a "serious threat" to American security; 81% answered "vcs ." IOWA 62-168, ibid. A Minneapolis Tribum 
>11 of late September found that 78% thought Cuba a “serious threat’^ to the United States. Minn. 215, ibid. 
nee during his campaign swing, Kennedy criticized the Republicans for having "ignored” Latin America in the 
'50s. Public Papers . . . Kennedy, 737. 

24 Congressional Record, 87 Cong., 2 sess., vol. 108, pt. 17, Oct. 10 , 1962 , p. 22957; ibid. , Oct. 9, 1962, 
22889; Bourke B. Hickenlooper to William P. Knowland, Jan. 2 , 1963, box 29, Bourke P. Hickenlooper Papers 
lerbert Hoover Presidential Library, West Branch, Iowa). 

25 Mystery surrounds Kenneth B. Keating's sources, for the senator, who died in 1975, repeatedly refused to 
vulgc them. He may have received information from Florida-based Cuban exiles and their organizations or from 
Seers in the Department of Defense. Keating’s papers at the University of Rochester provide very few clues, and 
rmcr members of his staff, who communicated with Paterson by telephone or letter, have been unable or un- 
lling to provide details. See US. News & World Report, Nov. 19, 1962 , p. 86 ; Kenneth B. Keating, “My Advance 
cw of the Cuban Crisis," Look, Nov. 3, 1964, pp. 96 , 99, 100 , 102 , 104, 106; Hilsman, To Move a Nation , 177-80; 
nited Press International, release, Oct. 19, 1964, Keating Papers; Congressional Record, 87 Cong., 2 sess., vol. 
18 , pt. 14, Aug. 31, 1962, pp. 18359-18361; and Robert R. McMillan, “A Look Back at Cuban Missile Crisis," 
ewsday, Oct. 14, 1983, p. 72. 


specific U-2 flights to counter specific Republican criticisms; apparentlyjae did not 
participate in selecting dates for flights before October 16 But, rather, approved de¬ 
cisions made by officials in the CIA and the Department of Defense. 26 •,> iNH ? 

On October 16, the very day Kennedy was being shown the shocking U-2 photo¬ 
graphs of sites for medium-range (1,100 miles) and intermediate range (2,200 miles) 
missiles-the chairman-of the-Republican National Committee tagged Cuba the" 
d ominant issue of the fall campaign — a “symbol of the't ragicji^resoiurion^tf the AH- 


jffiuldn’t depend upon its reliability or separate fact from wishful thinking.” 24 Nor, ministration .” On the eve of the missile crisis, then, the Republicans seemed to have 




outmaneuvered the Democrats over Cuba, but not so much so, analysts and pollsters 
reported, to deny the Democrats an impressive showing in the forthcoming mid¬ 
term elections. By mid-October, in fact, monotonously repeated Republican accusa¬ 
tions had lost some of their punch, press coverage of Cuba had decreased, and other 
events—Mississippi, Berlin, and an Organization of American States meeting—had 
diverted attention. Still, the new information discovered by the U-2 might boost 
the Republicans by demonstrating that they had been right all along. Kennedy saw 
political trouble ahead. “We’ve just elected Capehart in Indiana, and Ken Keating 
will probably be the next President of the United States,” remarked Kennedy when 
he first saw the U-2 pictures. 27 


October 16-October 22 ’’ 
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From the presentation of the aerial photographs of missile sites in Cuba to the presi¬ 
dent on the morning of October 16 to Kennedy’s nationally televised speech in the 
evening of October 22, a specially constituted group of advisers, later called the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee (ExCom) of the National Security Council, met frequently to 
debate courses of action. The options of invasion, bombing, blockade, and diplo¬ 
macy were explored in exhausting sessions often marked by frank disagreement and 
changing minds. To what extent did the president and his top advisers think or talk 
politics during that tense week? Did “the political needs” of the administration 
co mpel it Tfo take almost any ris k to get them [the missiles] out,” as Kennedy’s am¬ 
bassador to India, John Kenneth Galbraith, later suggested? 28 Did political con¬ 
siderations shape the two key decisions? The chief decision was to quarantine Cuba 

t to prevent further military shipments to the island and to impress the Soviets with 

u??the serious American intention of forcing the missiles out. The second major deci- 
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24 Only the Sept. 5 and Oct. 14 flights covered the western portion of the island (where the Soviets were 
deploying the missiles), becaus e United States official s f eared a plane would be shot do wn by a surf ace-to-air missile. 
f , . For a discussion of intelligence gathering from four sources — ships docking in Cuba, refugees, CIA agents in Cuba, 
? 54 U -2 flights—see Hilsman, lo Move a Nation, 159-92. The U -2 flights were the most swift, accurate, and reliable. 
Intelligence data from a variety of sources, including U -2 flights, reached top-level officials such as Vice Pres. Lyndon 
B. Johnson. Col. Howard Burris, memoranda, box 6 , Vice Presidential Security File, Johnson Papers; John A. 
McCone interview by Joe B. Frantz, Aug. 19, 1970, John A. McCone Oral History Interview, ibid.-, Hilsman to 
Paterson, Dec. 12, 1984 (in Paterson’s possession); "The Cuban Missile Crisis,” cond. by Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 
(New York, N.Y.), Jan. 27, 1983, transcript of videotape (in Sloan Foundation’s possession). 

27 New York Times, Oct. 17, 1962 , pp. 1 , 24; Montague Kern, Patricia W. Levering, and Ralph B. Levering, 
Tie Kennedy Crises: The Press, the Presidency and Foreign Policy (Chapel Hill, 1983), 117-22; O’Donnell and 
Powers with McCarthy, "Johnny We Hardly Knew Ye," 310. 
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ion was tactical: to inform the Soviets of United States policy through a television 
iddress rather than through private negotiations or traditional diplomatic channels. 

The several sources for October 16-22 available to the scholar reveal some discus- 
ion of politics within the small circle of presidential advisers. Yet the transcripts 
>f the two meetings of October 16, Sorensen’s private papers, National Security 
Council documents,-a postcrisis internal report,-Defense-Department briefings, 
ormer President Eisenhower’s memoranda of conversation with Kennedy and CIA 
ifficials, notes or recollections of such legislative leaders as Sen. Richard B. Russell 
>f Georgia, oral histories, memoirs, the president’s appointment books and 
doodles,” and other materials suggest that politics was very sejdo m d iscussed and 
lidjiot^letermme the choice of the naval blockade. 29 Nor do the historical records 
ndicate that the tactic of a surprise television address rather than a private advance 
varning was shaped by politics, although questions cloud this issue, co • 

For many reasons Kennedy felt compelled to act decisively against the Soviet em- 
)lacement of missiles in Cuba-CFirst/Ke felt t rick ed, for the Soviets had told the 
Jnited States on more than ouej^asioirthat they would not put into Cuba missile^ 
hat could reach the United States and that they would refrain from actions that 
night aggravate international tensions before the fall elections. 30 Second, Ken-'£ 
tedy’s long-standing Cold War posture and ardent desire to discipline or to remove 
lastro urged upon him a confrontationist policy, as did h is t endency to personalize 
nternational contests and his need to prove his toughness and to win —evident in 
lis Octo ber 16 comm ent on learning about the missiles that “h e can’t do that to p 
«£ l” 31 He was moved to act, too, by the appearance of a shift in the strategic balance 
)f power and of a diminution of United States standing in Latin America, ajradi- 
ional sphe re of influence. 32 Kennedy was, of course, also cognizant of his Repub- 

25 The October 16 transcripts ("Kennedy tapes"), National Security Council minutes, Sorensen's papers, various 
ral histories, Frank A. Sievcrts' report, “The Cuban Crisis, 1962," and the president's appointment books and 
doodles” are in the Kennedy Library. Eisenhower’s memoranda are in Post-Presidential Papers (Dwight D. Eisen- 
ower Library, Abilene, Kans.). R Russell's notes of an October 22 m eeting with Kennedy are in his papers 

t the University of Georgia. Briefings such as that of October 22 have been released to researchers by the Defense 
lepartment. Among the memoirs by participants arc Robert F. Kennedy, Thirteen Days: A Memoir of the Cuban 
lissile Crisis (New York, 1969); Sorensen, Kennedy, Hilsman, To Move a Nation ; Dean Acheson, "Dean Acheson's 
r ersion of Robert Kennedy's Version of the Cuban Missile Affair,” Esquire, 71 (Feb. 1969), 76-77, 44, 46; George 
V. Ball, The Past Has Another Pattern: Memoirs (New York, 1982); O’Donnell and Powers with McCarthy, ‘'Johnny 
Ve Hardly Knew Ye"; Charles E. Bohlcn, Witness to History, 1929-1969 (New York, 1973); Maxwell D. Taylor, 
words and Plowshares (New York, 1972); and U. Alexis Johnson and Jef Olivarius McAllister, The Right Hand 
f Power (Englewood Cliffs, 1984). 

10 Sorensen, Kennedy, 667; Kennedy, Thirteen Days, 26; Stewart Alsop and Charles Bartlett, "In Time of 
Irisis,” Saturday Evening Post, Dec. 8, 1962, p. 18; Ch ester Bowles. P romises to Keep: My Years in Public Life, 
941-1969 (New York, 1971), 418; Dincrstein, Making of a Missile Crisis, 181; Hilsman, To Move a Nation, 166; ... 

homas G. Paterson, "Bearing the Burden: A Critical Look at JFK’s Foreign Policy," Virginia Quarterly Review, / 

4 (Spring 1978), 193-212. 

31 Quoted in Allison, Essence of Decision, 193, See also Paterson, "Bearing the Burden," 193 - 212 ; Garry Wills, 

'he Kennedy Imprisonment: A Meditation on Power (Boston, 1983); James D. Barber, The Presidential Character, 
redicting Performance in the White House (Englewood Cliffs, 1972), 293-343; Graham Allison, "Cuban Missiles 
nd Kennedy Macho: New Evidence to Dispel the Myth," Washington Monthly, 4 (Oct. 1972), 14-19; Thomas M. 
longar, "Personality a nd D ecision-Making : ]o hn F. Kennedy in Four Crisis Decisions,” Canadian Journal ofPolil- v/ 
al Science, 2 (June 1969), 200-225. 

32 Ball, Past, 289. Sorensen has noted that the strategic balance “would have been substantially altered in ap- 
earance ; and in matters of national will and world leadership, as the President said later, such appearances con- 


lican-induced public pledges to take resdlute action against offensive weapons in 
Cuba. To the extent that presidents must alw ays actjqapaiidcalarena and to_the 
extent that politics refers to the politician’s desire to fulfill promises,^politics 
demanded that Kennedy remove the missiles. But presidents have always enjoyed 
considerable freedom of action in the making of foreign policy, and, in this case, 
■politics oranxiety(owrtHe^cqngres s iona^eiectiqn^did not decide specific-courses 
of action. On October 16 Secretary'o?T5efense Robert McNamara appreciated the 
distinction between acting in general and acting in particular when he recognized 
that the administration h ad “a domestic political probl em” on its hands because 
of previous presidential statements. Yet “we didn't say we'dgc in . . . and kill them, 
we said we’d act. Well, how will we act?” McNamara, preferred a blockade 

of Cuba instead of militajy options. 33 ceypsjl - wtn.~c. 

At the two ExCom meetings of October 16, there was scant political discussion. 

In the first meeting the advisers worried about kee ping the news sec ret until they 
had decided on policy. Keating’s name came up, prompting speculation about his 
sources of information. Should the Senator be interviewed to check out his data?...* 
The president thought Keating would prove unhelpful, and Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy feared the senator would say “afterwards that we tried to . . . 
dun him.” The participants in the meeting largely discussed the operational status 
of the missiles, alternatives for removing them, and Sovi et moti ves. 34 Nowhere in 
the transcripts of the two Octpber_l6 meetings are there comments to the effect that 
the administration or the Democratic party would suffer in November or after if 
a certain decision, such as one for an air strike, was not made. 

Politics was not adjourned, of course. While his advisers puzzled over policy, the 
president went on the campaign trail. Campaign plans had called for Kennedy to 
travel across the nation, especially on weekends in late September and October. 
Until October 20 Kennedy kept his political schedule; on that day, feigning a head 
cold, he canceled his politicking and returned to Washington. His speeches before 
then, as Harris had advised, recommended the election of Democrats to insure the 
passage of critical domestic legislation. Kennedy gave little attention to foreign 
policy and gave no hint of an impending crisis. He did not sound an international 
“time of peril” theme. He did not try to entice Republicans into statements they 
would find embarrassing after the missile crisis became public. In short, the presi¬ 
dent did not play politics with Cuba at three stops in Connecticut on October 17, 
or in Springfield, Illinois, Cleveland, and Chicago on October 19- 33 ^ 

CJo CO <7 «->E 7- 'IT -U-C , "vo uiief ^ ,ov3 ' t r sncr~ _ 

tribute to reality.” Sorensen, Kennedy, 678. Kennedy said to his advisers on October 16: " It makes them lo okjike 
they're coequal with us. . . . After all this is a political struggle jsmuch^sm.ilitary." Treasury Secretary C. Douglas 
Dillon added it would appear "We'rejeared ot the Cubans." "Off-the-Record Meeting on Cuba," 6:30-7:55 P.M., 
Oct 16 1962, Presidential Recordings transcript, pp. 14-15, 46 (Kennedy Library). 

» "Off-the-Record Meeting on Cuba," 6:30-7:55 P.M., Oct. 16, 1962, Presidential Recordings, transcript, p. 46 

(Kennedy Library). . , _ .. 

32 "Off-the-Record Meeting on Cuba,” 11:50 A,M.-12:57.P.M., Oct. 16, 1962, Presidential Recordings, transcript, 

^ »' Arthur^. Schlesinger, Jr., Memorandum to the President, Aug. 13, 1962, box 18, Subject File: Politicking, 
Sdtlesinger Papers; boxes 40-11, Speech Files, President’s Office Files, ibid.-, O'Donnell and Powers with McCarthy 
"hbnnyWe Hardly Knew Ye',' 307; Public Papers . . . Kennedy, 695-804. Vice President Johnson, touring several 
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Dillon passed a handwritten note to Sorensen. “Have^you considered the very real 
possibility ” Dillon asked, "that if we allow Cuba t o complete in stallation & opera¬ 
tional readiness of missile bases, the next House of Representatives is likely to have 
a Republican majority? This would completely paralyze our ability to react sensibly 
& coherently to further Soviet advanced Thiscuriou^document is one of-the-few - 
time-of-cnsis records that speak directly to the relationship between politics and de- 
cisions It came from a Republican serving in a Democratic administration-a 
Republican who seemed strangely to favor a Republican defeat in November. Actu¬ 
ally Dillon was using the political argument only to move the advisers toward his 
hardline position that decisive military action must be taken against Cuba-a posi- 
tion that was losing ground to the option of a blockade. Dillon apparently con-*] 
eluded that thepresident was not thinking politically and that a political case would ' 
persuade him to acceprthe use of substantial military force. The president and his 
other aides of course<fna£have pondered the impact of their decisions on the con- 
gresstonal elections, but neither their records nor their decisions demonstrate such. 
And they did not accept Dillon’s recommendation for an air strike, which would 
have conceivably pfovedmorejttractiye^^^otersjhan a quarantine, which held the 
potential of a drawn-out crisis, and which in itself could not prevent the continuing 
assembly of missile components already in Cuba. As Dillon knew, moreover 
ennedy had nqjntenjion of ever^ccepting operational missiles* The question 
was never whether to act but, rather, yyhen to take which action. «>* r.. 

Meanwhile, politicians not privy to the secret deliberations of the president's ad: 
visers continued to spar over Cuba. The Cuban issue, Kennedy remarked to 

tha't ffieVn Z™ “ VC ? harmfljl to the Democrats ," because it proved 

that the Rcpubhcansh^dbeenrighL And whereas some critics would condemn the 

emocrats for having been “soft” on Communism and Castro, others would soon 
denounce thern as a war party. Kennedy believed “that whichever way he turned 

“ Sorensen recalled. But on the next day, Eisen¬ 

hower, having not yet been consulted or briefed by Kennedy officials but, like the 
press, perhaps sensing forthcoming momentous decisions regarding Cuba, quar- 

ca™2!f Tu I desi8 " ation of Cuba ^ the dominant issue of the Jl 

ampaign. I think that probably we have heard the last of it. At least I hope so."” * 




President John F. Kennedy addressing the nation by television, October 22, 1962 
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On October 22 Washington throbbed with anticipation. At noon the White 
House had announced an important 7:00 P.M. presidential speech, and journalists 
had already determined that Cuba was the topic. Some twenty congressional 
leaders-Congress was not in session, and the members were campaigning or 
§ VaCa 'i 0ning r wcre summonc d to the nation’s capital for a special meeting with the 
| president. First, at 3:00 P.M., Kennedy convened the full National Security Council 
..Mentioning the “domestic aspects of the crisis,” he told its members that he wanted 
| 7 ' -22cjpng^sung “to make it clear that there was now no difference among his ad- 
W vucrs as to thc P ro P er c °urse to follow.” Secretary Rusk stated that “if anyone 
thought our response wa^weak) they were wrong,” for he expected a “flaming crisis.” 
Rusks comments suggest that some administration officials worried that critics 
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the danger of nuclear war, exhausted from the ordeal of decision making, fearful 
that some naval officer on patrol in the Caribbean might make a military mistake, 
X-wondering whether Castro might escalate tensions by seizing control of the missiles, 
and pressed by some advisers to act militarily because they believed the Russians 
were stalling, the president, not surprisingly, spent little time on political considera¬ 
tions. But he did work to reduce tHe partisanship over Cuba, hoping to create a na¬ 
tional consensus. Not only would such unity at home signal Khrushchev that he 
could not count on exploiting divisions within the United States; it also would take 
v the issue out of the congressional campaign. 

For the most part, Republicans quickly endorsed the president's policy. As one 
Republican put it, Cuba was d ead for th e duration.” Keating allowed that the presi¬ 
dent “has jtaken Cuba o ut of po litics.” As much as they backed Kennedy’s policy, 
however, Republicans also grumbled that the crisis was politically motivated. Some; 
crowed that the president would not have acted had it not been for the opposition 
party’s pressure, and others criticized the administration for not going all the way- 
gettin g rid of the C astro regime. Sorensen prepared a memorandum answering each 
ofthose complaints. On that which held that Kennedy was driven to act by politics, 
Sorensen’s note answered with an emphatic “NO!” 42 fya, • 

In this period the administration sought to mold a popular, bipartisan consensus. 
The ExCom meeting of October 23 discussed the need for “unity on the home 
front. The release of low-level photographs of the missile sites “to prove to laymen 
[the] existence of missiles might help, thought the Kennedy advisers. The presi¬ 
dent ordered his cabinet to cancel all campaign appearances. He called Eisenhower 
and urged Republicans not to make the Cuban crisis partisan. “I replied I was sure 
they wouldn’t,” recalled the former president. In anothej effort ^bipartisanship. 
Kennedy sent the respected Republican public servant John J. McCloy to join Am- 
bassador Adlai Stevenson at the United Nations. Republicans were brought into the 
fo reign-p olicy discussions, Sorensen said, because “Republicans in and out of Con- 
, gress^ouiai^e much less likely to attack a McCloy or a [CIA Director John] McCone. 

' McNamafaoFTJillori.”The administration also provided regional State Department ,j 
briefings Tor public officials of both parties in New \brk, Chicago, Atlanta, Fort r 
Worth, and San Francisco. 43 :! 

Nearly every account of the crisis quotes a discussion of October 24 between the J 
president and his brother Robert, which the latter related in his memoir, Thirteen -m 
Days. At the time Soviet ships were heading toward the naval blockade; violent con- Jj 
frontation seemed possible. It looks really mean, doesn’t it,” the president said ■/ 

f 

« New York Times Oct, 23. 1962, p. 18; ibid., Oct. 24, 1962, p. 16; "Statement of Senator Cotton on Presidm I 
ennedys Speech on Cuba, Oct. 22, 1962, Cotton Papers; Chicago Tribune , Oct. 27, 1962, pt. 1, p. 5; ICS ; 
[Sorensen], GOP Charges That," memorandum, Oct. 28, 1962, box 48, Sorensen Papers. .* 

J McGcorgc Bundy, "Executive Committee Minutes, October 23, 1962, 10:00 AM ." box 8, Vice President ; 
ccumy dc, Johnson Papers; Lyndon B. Johnson, handwritten notes for ExCom meeting, 10:00 A.M., Oct. 2JL £ 
962, tb,d- Malcolm Moos, ' Interview with President Dwight D. Eisenhower, Gettysburg, Pa„ Nov. 8, 1966," b> ui 
11, Post-Presidential Papers: Augusta, Ga„ Eisenhower Papers; Sorensen interview, 69; New York Times. Oci. 


[ But - then - real| y there was no other choice. If they get this mean on this one ir 
| qur part of the world, what will they do on the next?” The attorney general replied 
"I just don’t think there was an y cho ice, and not only that, if you hadnVa'cteHlyoi 
would _ h avebeen impeached” The president agreed: “ThaTs what. I think—Twoulc 
havejjeen impeached.” 44 Does that exchange demonstrate that the Kennedys actec 
to-save themselves politically? Actually it demonstrates little, because Presides 
Kennedy intended to act, to force the missiles from Cuba, from the moment h< 
j learned about them. He never hesitated in that intention; thus impeachment foi 
I inacuon was a farfetched notion. Assuming that the conversation occurred exactly 
as reported, it was an exaggeration perhaps induced by the tensions of the moment. 

If the president engaged in political partisanship during this period, it was under¬ 
stated. On October 25, for example, he wrote a letter intended for public release 
to Gov. Gaylord A. Nelson of Wisconsin, who was running for the Senate against 
incumbent Republican Alexander I. Wiley. Kennedy apologized for having had to 
cancel his campaign trip to the Badger State, “because your election is important 
to the nation. Without specifically mentioning the missile crisis, he went on: “More 
dian ever before, we need men in the United States Senate who have the judgment, 
imagination, courage and leadership to meet the cri tical tes ts confronting our 
country. Since there could have been no doubt about the nation’s “critical test” at 
that moment, the letter amounted to a campaign document exploiting the Cuban 
ensis to help a Democrat. Yet this appears to be the only instance of presidential 
politicking during the tense days of October 23-28. Even Lyndon B. Johnson, the 
most political of politicians, jotted down nothing of a political nature during high- 
level meetings in that period. 43 


October 29 to Election Day, November 6 

fiom the time of the American-Soviet agreement to the day of the midterm elec- 
; Uons ’ the P olltlcs of the Cuban question heated up again. Kennedy’s actions had 
^.removed the issue from the campaign, for Republicans once again tried to win 
favor at the polls by charging that Kennedy’s Cuba policy had failed: Cuba remained 
l * ?° V1C£ ml J ,tar y a,, y; the Monroe Doctrine stood repudiated; Castro still sat atop 
tCommumst regime, bent on subversion in Latin America; and one way of ousting 
both the Castroites and the Soviets from the island in the future — invasion — had 
been denied by presidential pledge. Furthermore, with Castro’s obstruction of on- 
ate inspection by United Nations officials, suspicions grew that the missiles were 
not being removed. Unsubstantiated stories circulated by Cuban exiles suggested 
that the missiles were being hidden in caves. 4 * As of election day Kennedy could 

** Kennedy, Thirteen Days , 67. 

F Kenncd y t0 Gaylord A. Nelson, Oct. 25, 1962. box 691, White House Central Files (Kennedy Li- 
taryyjohnson handwmtcn notes, Oct. 23-26, box 8, Vice Presidential Security File, Johnson Papers. 

r 1 ' W Kenncd> h N0V - !■ ' 9 t\ b0X 47 ' Whitc House Central Files (Kennedy library). At the 
tu 962 E * Com „ me « ,n g' Kennedy called attention to such stories, which, he was told, were never sub- 
jjnnuated. The president asked that this fact be brought to the attention of appropriate news editors." "NSC Ex- 




ould say that the quarantine was inadequate and that the Democrats were stiH too 
mid on Cuba. The president may have thought similarly when he entered the 5:00 
M. le gislative l eaders’ meeting to explain his ultimatum to the Soviets and the int¬ 
uition of a naval blockade. The Republicans in the group proved conciliatory, but 
me Democrats, in a tense exchange with the president, urged mili tary action. Sen- 
or Russell,-chairman of the Armed Services Cornmitteef and Senator FuibrightT 
airman of the Foreign Relations Committee, advocated an invasion of Cuba. Rus- 
11 went further. He favored “knockin g o ut" the missiles with “bombs and rockets" 
n annoyed Kennedy departed the meeting to get ready for his television address, 
uttering to Sorensen that “if they want this job, they can have it —it’s no greatli 
f to me.” 38 

The president’s advisers and most scholars have explained the choice of a televi- 
>n speech — aj surprise public statement —to inform the Soviets as necessary to the 
ccess of United States policy. From the beginning Kennedy's aides discussed the 
efulness of a p ublic ult imatum -“a statement to the world.” The question was 
ning: Should it be delivered without prior notice to the Soviet Union and Cuba, 
should it f ollow diplomatic approaches to the two governments? ExCom on Oc- 
ber 17 discussed the option of a diplomatic overture. One scenario included ap- 
aaches to Nikita S. Khrushchev and Castro; they would be told of American plans 
force the missiles out of Cuba, and if no satisfactory reply was received within 
ty-eight hours, Kennedy would go on television to announce the installation of 
. blockade. But in the end the president and his advisers decided to surprise the 
idets with a public address. They thought that Americans had to be told early 
:ause “no responsible President would have tried to mobilize the Navy fora 
arantine without telling the American people exactly what he was doing." It was 3 
lieved, too, that a dramatic media speech exposing Soviet perfidy would rally 7 
rld opinio n to United States policy. As well, ExCom members feared that f 
irushchev himself might issue a blustering ultimatum ” and delay negotiations ! 
til all the missiles became operational. In other words, the “initiative” would shift f 


the Soviets. 39 ...... 
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One time when Kennedy conceivably could have issued the private warning was 
October 18, when the president met in the White House with Soviet Foreign Min¬ 
ister Andrei Gromyko. The journalist Waiter Lippmann published a widely read 
column of October 25 criticizing the president for suspending diplomacy—for not 
showing Gromyko the photographs and informing him. that the United States 
i would soon announce a policy to force the dismantling of the missiles. If Kennedy 
had discussed the issue with Gromyko, "the President would have given Mr. Khrush¬ 
chev what all wise statesmen give their adversaries—the chance to save face.” 
Kennedy later rebutted that by October 18 he had not yet settled on a policy, he 
did not have complete information from reconnaissance, and he “did not want to 
give him [Gromyko] the satisfaction of announcing what he was doing.” Kennedy 
added: “This way we held the initiative.” Moreover, Gromyko’s prevarication in that 
meeting—that the Soviets would not_pla.ee offensive missiles in Cuba—convinced 
some Kennedy officials that private diplomacy would not work. 40 /VO 
Although little evidence is now available to sustain such an argument, it is plau¬ 
sible that the vehicle of a surprise, public television speech was selected for its antici¬ 
pated domestic political impact. 41 First, a dramatic speech announcing bold action 
would surely rally Americans around the Democratic administration. Second, a 
tough-minde d speech w ould take the campaign issue away from the Republicans 
and possibly disarm critics who thought Kennedy pusillanimous toward Com¬ 
munism. Third, Kennedy might have reasoned that quiet, private negotiations 
could not have been conducted in secret for very long. The inevitable leaks would 
perpetuate charges that the administration was concealing information and under¬ 
playing the military threat. And even if the negotiations proved successful, Repub¬ 
licans would sneer that unsavory deals with the archenemy had been struck in secret 
or that opportunities for purging the Western Hemisphere of Castro and the Soviets 
had been squandered. Whatever the case, the speech’s effect warmed Democrats, 
for the public response to the president’s stand was positive, 
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After his televised statement Kennedy and his aides waited an xiou sly for the Soviet 
response. The quarantine was put in place. Khrushchev and Kennedy exchanged 
leners, and Soviet officials met secretly with Americans in Washington. On October 
28 the Soviet Union agreed to withdraw the missiles, and the United States 
promised not to invade Cuba in the future. That promise did not spring from 
domestic political calculations but from a desire to end a dangerousTnins.'A pledge 
loot to invade Cuba, after all, would hardly satisfy Republicans, who could be ex- 
Ipected to argue in the 1964 presidential campaign that Kennedy had permitted the 
“Red menace” to remain in the Western Hemisphere. Still, during those hair-trigger 
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not unequivocally demonstrate that all the missiles had been shipped back to the 
Soviet Union. And to gather evidence of dismantling, American surveillance planes 
crossed Cuba, always with the risk of being shot down, as had happened once al¬ 
ready, on October 27. Kennedy now approved such intelligence flights on a one-by- 
one basis, apprehensive of an attack that would inflame Cuban-Soviet-American re¬ 
lations, f orce him to retaliate, a nd SpariTwaf. The"polifical damage” at home would 
also be great, for it would seem to confirm Republican complaints that Kennedy 
had not really solved the Cuban problem. In this period the administration and 
Democratic leaders continued efforts to build a popular consensus, worked to reas¬ 
sure the public that the missiles were in fact departing, and sought to counter 
Republican “sniping.” 47 As before October 16, American politics and Cuba became 
conspicuously intertwined. 

President Kennedy must have grimaced when he read what Eisenhower said at 
a campaign rally in Syracuse, New York, on October 29. The former president had 
not long before urged that Cuba be taken out of the campaign, but now he turned 
partisan. Only Re publ ic an prodd ing, evident in the Cuba Resolution, he argued, 
had enabled Kennedy to act forcefully in the crisis. The next day several right-wing 
Americans organized the Comm itte e for the Monroe Doctrine. Backed by some 
Republican congressmen, by pundits such as William F. Buckley, Jr., and by former 
military officers such as Adm. Arthur W. Radford, the committee protested that j 
Kennedy had g uaranteed a “Communist colony” in violation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine's invocation against the extension of a foreign “system” into the Western Hemi- ' 
sphere. Other Republicans pressed the question. For example, Goldwater joined j 
Rep. Bob Wilson, chairman of the House Republican campaign committee, to ask J 
the president to abrogate the agreement with the Soviet Union. The no-invasion A 
pledge, they complained, had “locked Castro and Communism into Latin America j 
and thrown away the key to their removal.” The Chicago Tribune, a staunchly 
Republican newspaper, ran a front-page cartoon showing a Democratic donkey 
holding a placard lettered “Read All about Cuba.” A forlorn elephant remarks: "But • 
only a couple of weeks ago, you were begging me not to mention the Cuban issue." 
The cartoon was titled “Last Minute Drive for Votes.” 48 5 

Did Kennedy and the Democrats use Cuba in a drive for votes during the last j 
week of the campaign? They did, but they were puzzled about how to go about 
it without appearing to be crass. The Democratic National Committee prepared 
drafts of some “fairly rough speeches” on Cuba for candidates, but whether they ' 
were used is not clear. Kennedy sent letters meant for publication to candidates, 
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playing on the theme of the need for “men of strength” in “this hour of national 
crisis.” From the beginning of the crisis, the White House had managed the news. 
The president restricted his advisers, telling those present at the ExCom meeting 
of October 30, for example, that all discussions with the press had to have his 
authorization. He wanted a consistent story to come out of the State and the De¬ 
fense departments, and he also sought to prevent Cuban exiles from buying radio 
time to attack United States policy. As well, the president released aerial photo- 
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Soviet missile bases. 49 . ^ ^ 

Kennedy’s aides thought that a large voter turnout on November 6 yp 
the Democrats. But how could the administration induce voters to the poll; 
appearing to be crassly exploiting the missile crisis? Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
jreema_n_prppos_e_d that_friendly_comm.entators_.be encouraged!, to. urge, citizens.to . 
vote Democratic in “this hour of crisis” to demonstrate to the world national backing 
for the president’s policy toward Cuba. A few days later Schlesinger advised the 
president to capitalize on the Cuban crisis by issuing a statement himself, “calling 
on the nation to show its gratitude for its democratic opportunities by voting in un¬ 
precedented numbers next Tuesday.” 50 

Advisers to the president discovered in the Advertising Council a way to arouse 
voter participation without their suffering the stigma of playing politics with foreign 
policy. Assistant to the President TimothyJ. Reardon, Jr., suggested to the president 
of the Advertising Council, a business-funded nonprofit organiztion that produced 
advertisements deemed “in the public interest,” that a heavy vote in November 
would indicate to the Soviets that Americans “in times of crisis” value “our free 
system of government.” Reardon recommended a mass-media campaign. In re¬ 
sponse the council prepared several announcements and on October 29 sent them 
to every television and radio station in the United States. One of the sixty-second 
announcements read: “It is well to remind ourselves that these weeks of crisis do 
not mean the end of Communist threats to our security. They will threaten us again. 

.. . Let’s show the Communists. Let’s pile up the biggest vote in history.” Two days 
later a similar advertisement was airmailed to 105 metropolitan daily newspapers. 
Pleased with the project, Press Secretary Pierre Salinger then asked the council to 
produce a one-minute film of former President Eisenhower’s appealing for a large 
vote, to go along with a similar film, provided by the White House, of Kennedy’s 
saying much the same. During the evening of November 2, the council air-expressed 
prints of both films to the major networks and 335 television stations; and it sent 
audiotapes of the messages to radio networks. 51 

Through that supposedly nonpartisan effort, the administration effectively 
linked the president’s successful handling of the crisis with the elections. Yet analysts 
remained uncertain how the Cuban crisis would affect voters. Some speculated that 
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out; some concluded that the crisis would help incumbents of both parties; still 
others wrote that the Democrats would benefit. Surely the Republican and the 
Democratic manipulations of che Cuban issue just before the elections aroused voter 
I interest.'November 6, 1962, marked the largest turnout of eligible voters (47 per- 
, cent) in any midterm election since 1922. 52 

Election Day, November 6: The Outcome of House and Senate Races 

The elections of 1962 barely changed party alignment in the House. On the whole 
incumbents did well, and because most incumbents were Democrats, Democrats 
did well by the measurements of previous midterm elections. The Eighty-eighth 
Congress, elected on November 6, numbered 259 Democrats and 176 Republicans. 
The previous Congress was controlled by the Democrats, 263 to 174. Thus the 
Democrats lost only four seats, and the Republicans gained only two. Republican 
gams came in the South (5 seats); Democrats won 9 new seats in the West; in the 
idwest the Democrats lost, but the Republicans made no gains; and in the East 
both parties lost seats (see table 3).” 

Because so many incumbents were victorious, can the defeat of those Republican 
incumbents who lost be explained by Kennedy’s handling of the missile crisis? Did 
the election results stem from voter reaction to the crisis? Domestic-policy issues 
local political peculiarities, the nature of the I960 election, the strength of the 
Democratic party in voter registration, reapportionment, and the ancient practice 
of gerrymandering-not the Cuban missile crisis-best explain the Republican 
party s failure to make significant gains in the House. In the nation as a whole, 206 
representatives had to run in new or substantially altered districts. Reapportionment 
had allocated ten additional congressional districts to the West, and the Democrats 
won all but one of those new districts. Eight of the new districts were in California- 
Democrats won seven of them in large part because of a radical gerrymander ’< ’ 

In California, redistricting victimized three incumbent Republicans: John H. 
lousselot, Edgar W. Hiestand, and Gordon L. McDonough. Rousselot, a first-term 
ongressman and member of the John Birch Society, represented Richard M. Nixon's 

? nCt ' /T r gerrymanderin R. ^is conservative Republican district was trans 
ormed with the Democrats enjoying a 62 to 38 percent advantage in registered 
oters. Democratic State Assemblyman Ronald B. Cameron defeated Rousselot by 
anting 53-1 percent of the popular vote. Hiestand, another John Birch Society 
nember, was a sixth-term congressman who lost to Everett G. Burkhalter of the Los 

LO f Comm,SSIon - After the state legislature altered Hiestand’s district, it 

ad 37,000 more registered Democrats than Republicans. Burkhalter won with 52 1 
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percent of the vote. McDonough, an eighteen-year House veteran, suffered as well 
from the gerrymandering of his district. He found himself with a new district in 
owntown os Angeles, politically inhospitable for a conservative Republican The 
state assembly had given his opponent, Edward R. Roybal, a liberal on the Los An- 
gdes City City Commission, a Democratic lead of 47,000 registered voters. Roybal 
wok 56.5 percent of the popular vote on November 6. Two other California districts 
were also tailored to meet the needs of the Democratic Assemblymen Charles H. 

margins 3 ” d T ' Hanna - both of whom won House seats by comfortable 

Certainly the missile crisis affected voters in California and elsewhere in the West 

“J trus,on of the -sis into the campaign season may not necessarily have 
helped Democrats. In the West both successful Republicans and successful 
Democrats had favored a strong stand against Cuba. In California’s Eleventh Dis¬ 
trict, for example Democratic candidate William J. Keller lost badly to Rep J Ar¬ 
thur Younger. When he analyzed the outcome, Keller concluded that voters on the 
whole preferred incumbents, regardless of party. He also thought insufficient funds 
had h.ndered his campaign. But he fingered the Cuban missile crisis as a culprit 

y tW ° Wa J' S ' F ! rS k C ' the bflefin g ^e administration gave to incumbents such as 
Younger hurt, because it marked them as leaders. Second, the crisis caused the 
president to cancel his campaign visit to the Golden State. “We felt the campaign 
was itting its stride until Cuba, then fell off and never recovered.’’ On the other 
t ^ m ^ S,, ^5J0?Z. b aYejict. back Nixon’s California gubernatorial can- 

SJ“ ■ the Cuban 
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none, redistricting and nonforeign-policy issues best explain electoral outcomes 
Rep. Waiter H. Judd of Minnesota, a prominent, conservative Republican 
spokesman on foreign policy and a twenty-year veteran of the House, had to seek 
reelection in an altered district. His district was changed to include all of Min¬ 
neapolis, including the Democratic Farmer-Labor (DFL) party stronghold of North 
Minneapolis. On election Hay Judd carried his old precincts by 10,860 votes; but 
he lost the new precincts by 16,997 votes, and DFL candidate Donald M. Fraser 
defeated the incumbent. 57 

In Michigan, too, the Cuban issue seems to have counted minimally. In an at- 
large election, Democrat Neil Staebler beat his Republican opponent largely on 
domestic issues. Kennedy’s handling of the Cuban issue before and after the crisis 
produced mixed results, according to Staebler’s postelection analysis. Before Oc¬ 
tober 22 Staebler had opposed a naval blockade of Cuba, scolding his Republican 
rival for advocating one. Then, when Kennedy imposed a blockade, Staebler had 
to struggle to "minimize the damage” to his campaign. He believed that the Cuban 
crisis was “a very helpful emotional stimulant, arousing many more people to vote"; 
it meant “a net change in our favor” but not enough to have decided the election. 
In Michigan’s Sixth District, the incumbent Republican candidate won, and 
domestic issues were preeminent; "the Cuban triumph” yielded very few votes for 
the Democrat. 58 

Support for Kennedy’s farm program proved lethal in 1962. In Kansas incum¬ 
bents Robert Dole (Republican) and J. Floyd Breeding (Democrat) were pitted 
against one another in a new district. Breeding campaigned in support of the farm 
program; he not only lost to Dole—he also failed to carry twenty-one rural counties 
from his old district. In a new Illinois district, seven-term Rep. Peter F. Mack, Jr. 
(Democrat) was upended by Republican Paul Findley, another incumbent. Findley’s 
active opposition to the farm bill apparently secured his victory. Overall in the na¬ 
tion every Republican incumbent from a farm district who sought reelection was 
victorious. 59 
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opposition to Kennedy’s civil rights advocacy and to the Meredith episode in Missis¬ 
sippi. Votes for Republican candidates surpassed previous levels throughout the re¬ 
gion. Reapportionment may also explain the results. Seven southern states suffered 
an attrition of eight seats in the national redistribution, and all those seats were 
Democratic; but Florida gained four seats, _Maryland one, an d Te xas one.. Repub¬ 
licans won three of the six new seats. They also gained one seat each in West Virginia 
and North Carolina, where reapportionment matched incumbents in redrawn dis¬ 
tricts. In both cases Democratic-controlled gerrymanders backfired. 60 Finally, in the 
East, as elsewhere, the Cuban crisis was but one of several influences on voters 
choosing members of the House. 

As for the Senate races, five incumbent senators were defeated in 1962 —three 
Republicans and two Democrats. Republicans Qapehart of Indiana and Alexander 
Wiley of Wisconsin lost for reasons not directly related to the Cuban issue. If any¬ 
thing, the missile crisis may have helped both to better showings. The defeat of the 
third Republican, Joe H. Bottum of South Dakota, was due to a combination of 
factors, only one of which was the Soviet-American confrontation over Cuba. The 
incumbent Democrat who lost in Wyoming—J. J. Hickey—was victimized by his 
own hand. He was actually an interim senator who had resigned the governorship 
to be appointed to the national position. The public resented his self-serving tactic. 
A heart attack, moreover, trimmed Hickey’s campaign schedule. His opponent, 
former Gov. Milward L. Simpson, was a popular figure who campaigned on a states’ 
rights, anti-Communist, be-tough-with-Cuba platform that also included rejection 
of Medicare. Personalities rather than issues probably decided the election. 61 The 
other incumbent Democrat to lose was Sen. John A. Carroll of Colorado. The 
Republicans swept the state in 1962, pushing Rep. Peter H. Dominick past Carroll. 
Although Dominick had hammered Carroll for not having earlier taken a hard 
stand against the Soviet military buildup in Cuba and although Carroll had tagged 
his opponent a “junior warhawk,” public dissatisfaction with long-term Democratic 
control of state politics and perhaps anti-Catholic bias decided the election. 62 

A closer look at the losses of the Republican incumbents reveals that while Cuba 
was an issue other issues counted as much or more. Bottum’s loss in South Dakota 
owed a great deal to state politics. When Republican Sen. Francis Case died in June 
1962, the governor turned the choice of a successor over to the central committee 
of the Republican party. Many candidates vied for the position, and after a rancorous 
meeting lasting ten hours, Bottum won the interim seat and was duly appointed. 
The Republican party was rife with squabbling factions, and Bottum, who had a 
reputation as a “hatchet man” for his party, proved a weak and vulnerable candidate. 

“ Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 1962, 1031-1034, 1062. 
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Morse Papers (University of Oregon Library, Eugene). 
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Further complicating Bottum’s chances was an allegation that he and his wite were 
alcoholics —a charge Bottum seemed to substantiate through a tear-filled public 
denial. George McGovern also ran an effective campaign, which included a Charles 
Guggenheim film, The~DakotaStory. This masterful piece of propoganda depicted 
McGovern as courageous (World War II battle scenes), God-fearing (old family 
church footage), educated (student and professor); and patriotic-(Food for Peace 
director who combatted Communism). With a substantial lead at the beginning, 
Bottum slipped in the polls before the Cuban missile crisis. By election day 
McGovern had taken the lead, helped in part by Kennedy’s handling of the crisis. 
“His people,” Schlesinger reported to the president before the election, "feel that 
Cuba has played a big role in this shift.” 63 

The most conspicuous incumbent to lose in 1962 was Republican Senator Cape- 
hart. He, more than anyone else seeking reelection, had spoken to the Cuban issue. 
The president campaigned in the Hoosier State for the Democratic candidate Birch 
E. Bayh, Jr., a state representative. The White House also asked Louis Harris to con¬ 
duct an intensive survey of Indiana voters. Harris discovered that Capehart’s lead 
over Bayh was modest in the early stages of the campaign, despite the fact that Cape- 
hart was a three-term incumbent with name recognition. Harris learned too that 
Capehart evoked little enthusiasm among the electorate. Many voters found Cape- 
hart weak and indecisive, “a wind-bag, and playing politics too much.” Capehart, 
moreover, had a negative rating on taxes, Medicare, unemployment, and inflation. 
Some complained about the senator’s “intemperate views on going to war with 
Cuba,” but in the Harris poll only 1 percent of his constituents saw Cuba as the 
paramount issue of the campaign even though Capehart tried to make it such. Bayh 
won just 50.3 percent of the vote. It does not appear that voters turned Capehan 
out because of his stand on Cuba or because of the president’s stewardship of the 
crisis, but because Capehart failed to establish a positive image on the issues and 
as a personality against a young, energetic candidate who ran a high-exposure cam¬ 
paign. The Cuban missile crisis may have actually helped Capehart because it per¬ 
mitted him to use the “I wasjrigh t all a long” refrain. 64 

Age, asperity, and the issue of Medicare best explain the defeat of the dean of 
Republican senators, Wiley of Wisconsin. Wiley was seventy-eight years, old and 
seeking a fifth term. His Democratic challenger, Gov. Gaylord A. Nelson, who wa 
forty-six, made age an issue. Throughout the campaign Wiley displayed a grumpy 
explosiveness and carelessness. Medicare and drug control, he said, were “pipsqueak 
issues.” In early October a reporter asked him whether he had changed his opposi¬ 
tion to Medicare. The senator shot back: “Keep your damn nose out of my business 

45 Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., "Good News from South Dakota," Memorandum for the President, Nov. 2, J962. 
box 652, Staff Memoranda —Schlesinger, President’s Office File (Kennedy Library); Robert S. Anson, McGoterw. 
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I and I’ll keep my no^e out of yours.” When the reporter rose later to ask another ques¬ 
tion, Wiley boomed: “Keep your mouth shut.” About two weeks later Wiley told 
reporters before a press conference that he wanted questions "without any nigger 
in the woodpile,” and he shouted down still another reporter. Wiley apologized, 
but his style antagonized many^ The Burlington Standard,Press, a conservative 
Republican newspaper, abandoned Wiley and endorsed Nelson. 65 Without doubt 
Nelson’s greatest asset was his opponent. 

[ Before the missiIe crisis Nelson believed he had Wiley “on the run,” in part be- 
;■ cause Congress had recessed and Wiley had come home to display his offensive style. 
f But then the Cuban missile crisis intruded. Nelson feared it set back his campaign. 

I First - the president canceled a scheduled trip to Wisconsin. Second, as Nelson noted 
L at tBe time, it has removed Wiley from the state just when his true character was 
I, becoming apparent to the voters.” And, third, because Wiley was called to 
\ Washington to meet with Kennedy on October 22, the crisis “portrayed him as one 
1 of Slxteen Congressional leaders upon whom the President counts.” One of Nelson’s 
i ci° se associates remarked: This [Cuba] was no break for us.” Nelson quickly ap- 
| plauded the quarantine and tried to contrast the president’s (and Nelson’s) “states- 
V manship” with Wiley’s “slogans without meaning.” But Wiley claimed headlines, 

| yaking much of his supposed importance during the crisis. One press release read: 

1 Re-called to Washington by the President for consultation on the Cuban situation, 
Senator Wiley also has been conferring with top defense and intelligence officials.” 

| The Cuban missile crisis may have reinvigorated Wiley’s campaign, but Democrat 
Nelson won nonetheless with 52.6 percent of the vote. 66 The president’s handling 
1 of the crisis, then, actually boosted a Republican-just as Kennedy had feared 
might happen. 

|; In other senatorial contests the influence of the Cuban issue varied. In New 
j Hampshire a fractured Republican party permitted Thomas J. McIntyre to become 
, his state s first Democratic senator since 1932. In Idaho the two incumbents, Demo- 
l 031 Frank Church and Republican Leonard B. Jordan won. Jordan beat Rep. Gracie 
f, even though her record on foreign and domestic issues was similar to Church’s. 
|P* C Cuban issue was not decisive in the results. In Utah it was only one of several 
|kues, but Republican incumbent Wallace F. Bennett, who had urged a blockade 
| against Cuba before the missile crisis, exploited his initiative on the Cuban 
| issue, and it may have helped him. In South Carolina local Democrats believed that 
the missile crisis augmented Sen. Olin D. Johnston’s vote count by diverting atten- 
i lion from the Mississippi controversy. As Johnston told the president by telephone 
■■ in the midst of the missile crisis, “\bur stand . . . meant a lot to our party down 

(f 
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there—brought the people together.” Johnston’s drawing of 57.2 percent of the 
vote, however, suggests that he had the election well in hand before the Cuban crisis. 
Finally, to cite another senatorial contest, incumbent Republican Dirksen, Senate 
minority leader, defeated Democratic Rep. Sidney R. Yates in Illinois. Dirksen war 
one of the leaders the president had called to Washington. But by then the senator’s 
reelection seemed certain, and Kennedy had given only lukewarm suppoftlo Yatet 
The state’s other senator, Democrat Paul H. Douglas, concluded that Dirksen and 
Kennedy had essentially struck a bargain wherein the president would not work to 
unseat the senator. At one point during the missile crisis, Kennedy had remarked 
personally to Dirksen that he did not need to campaign. “Ybu’re just as good as 
in.” The press had picked up this bit of news, speculating that Kennedy had written 
off a member of his own party. 67 

A familiar theory holds that voters tend not to favor newcomers in times of crisis. 
To the extent that this is true, the Cuban missile crisis benefited Senate and House 
incumbents—and 1962 was a good year for incumbents. As Republican Rep. 
Thomas B. Curtis of Missouri later explained, the missile showdown “gave all the 
incumbents running for reelection a great build-up. We were important. ... This 
is what saved the Democrat controlled Congress, the great plus given to incum¬ 
bents. Of course, Republican incumbents got the same benefit, but we were in the 
minority and we stayed in the minority.” 68 But the proposition that voters prefer not 
to change leaders in moments of crisis does not adequately explain the complexity 
of the 1962 election. Many of the losers of both parties were Washington veterans 
(Judd, Capehart, Wiley, Yates, Pfost, Rousselot, Hiestand, McDonough, and Cat- 
roll, among others). And some of the winners were newcomers to national office 
(Bayh, McIntyre, Nelson, and Simpson, among others). In some cases, moreover; .> 
such as in North Carolina and Kansas, congressional reapportionment had paired 
incumbents against one another in new districts, ensuring the defeat of some. 

The effects of the Cuban missile crisis seem indiscriminate. The crisis helped some ;• 
Democrats and hurt some Democrats; it buoyed some Republicans and weakened i! 
some Republicans. In many instances Cuba was not even a conspicuous campaign' 
issue. The historian cannot identify one election in 1962 decided by voter reaction 
to the missile crisis —not a single outcome where the Cuban issue made the differ- 4 
ence between victory and defeat. The results of the House and the Senate races, in 
other words, are best explained by the mix of other factors discussed in this article: ■' 
personalities and their public images; local politics; domestic issues; reapportion- -j 
ment and gerrymandering; superior Democratic party registration; and the nature ) 

the I960 election. w , tv ,,- r - 

Kennedy djcjjnot engage Cuba and the Soviet Union in the missile crisis in Oc 


tober in order to silence his noisy Republican critics or to attract votes for Democrat 
in November. As Kennedy knew before October 16, the Democrats already enjoyec 
» formidable position in the elections. Republicans had taken the initiative on Cub; 
■ through their constant scolding of the administration, but they had not persuade< 
voters to dump Democrats. The Democrats had n o political n eed to manufactun 
i war scare, and Kennedy did not welcome a new Cuban crisis” From October li 
; to October 22, Kennedy’s choice of the quarantine was not dictated by politics, al 
though the tactic of the television address may have been. From the alarmist speed 
to the fading of the crisis on October 28, Kennedy ruminated about the politica 
effects of the imbroglio, but, again, his decisions did not reflect a partisan stance 
be did not, for example, shift from the potentially unworkable and slow-pacet 
quarantine to immediate and decisive military action. From October 28, whet 
; Khrushchev capitulated to Kennedy’s ultimatum, to the election on November 6 
; both Republicans and Democrats exploited Cuba for political advantage. Neithe 
party, it seems, particularly profited from the Cuban missile crisis on election day 
The politics of the Cuban issue in the fall of 1962 was spirited and acrimonious bu 
had limited impact on either the president’s momentous decisions after the secre 
; debate in Washington or the voter’s decisions after entering polling places in ever; 
1 district in the United States. 

As for what did shape President Kennedy’s decisions in the Cuban missile crisis 
scholars will find the answers, as they have already begun to do, in the study of hi 
p ersonality trai ts, calcu latio ns of national.security and hemispheric hegemony, an< 
perceptions of intern ation al power, prestige, and credibility. 
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Notes on Thomas G. Paterson and William J. Brophy, "November 
Elections: The Cuban Missile Crisis and American Politics, 1962"; 

I 

(notes starting here with section "Octob^r^23-28") j 

Why was CII a "nuclear cris is"/ Why have most observers 
believed that it brought the world measurably hearer to the nuclear 
brink than any other episode? 

Not because it reduced the "critical risk" significantly for 
either side (though with l arger numbers of missiles in Cuba it 
would have done this!) I.e., it did not dispose either side to be 
more likely or willing^ to launch a deliberate p reemptiv e attack 
upon a given degree of b^ief that the other might otherwise strike 
first. Nor did increase the likelihood for either that the other 
might launch a deliberate aggressive first strike. 

Looking toward the later stages of possible escalation, it 
did increase the likelihood of circumstances in which one side’s 
expectation of a preemptive escalation by the other would increase: 
hence, its own inclination to preempt. Even though both leaders 
were, evidently, determined not to let matters escalate so far, 
they might have found themselves (or others) taking decisions tp' 
escalate despite and in contradiction to this earlier intent, as 
b ody-count s and political stakes mounted. This was a risk they 
consciously accepted as they let days pass without reaching a 
settlement, or even, at first, without proposing terms. 

But another risk of nuclear initiatives was posed in the 
earlier stages of escalation, at the point of US attacks on Cuba: 
the risk, not of deliberate nuclear response ordered by Khrushchev 
but of unauthorized action by a lower missile commander in Cuba, 
on the order of the actual SAM firing. 

This risk was real (as the SAM example shows) and was probably 
consciously posed by Khrushchev: on the precise analogy of the 
threat posed by short-range nuclear NATO weapons in Europe,. 
Moreover, it was perceived and taken seriously by McNamara and, he 
says, Kennedy. (And Taylor, it would seem). I 

Effective as it was as a deterrent, it seems clear that the 
deterrence so constructed was not absolute. High-level advisors 
in the US, both military and civilian, urged attack on the missiles 
despite this risk, and expected such attack to be ordered 
eventually if the missiles were not withdrawn. Even advisors aware 
of the President’s strong desire to avoid this decision, like 
Sorensen, were not at all certain that he could ultimately resist 
pressure to attack if satisfactory terms were not achieved. 
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Thus Krushchev’s strategy of putting nuclear missiles into ani 
area threatened with imminent, short-range attack for the purpose' 
of deterring such an attack, but wi thout assuran ce that this move , 
was sure to deter rather than to provoke a~ttack— was outrageousTy 
jreckiessT JusT as US nuclear fTrst-use strategy and deployment in 
jEurope was historically, monumentally, unforgiveably reckless. > 




Paterson and Brophy’s flat conclusion that "Kennedy did not 
engage Cuba and the Soviet Union in the missile crisis in October 
in order to silence his noisy Republican critics or to attract 
votes for Democrats in November" (last two pages) is unsupported 

by their analysis. : 

[ 

i 11 

Given that the Soviet missiles were known to be there by 

0ctoberjl6 and that their presence would become known to the public 
before the election, the authors simply fail to address the key 
question: As of October 16, what did Kennedy believe the domestic 
political consequences for himself and his party would be not only 
on and before November 6, 1962 but in subsequent months and in 

November 1964—if he failed to take immediate action at least as 
aggressive and dangerous as a blockade of Soviet shipping? ! 

As it happens, Robert Kennedy gives a precise answer to that 
question, one which the authors actually cite but immediately, 
illogically discount. 

i 

Nearly every account of the crisis quotes a 

discussion of October 24 between the president 

and his brother Robert, which the latter 

related in his memoir, Thirteen Days . At the 

time Soviet ships were heading toward the 

naval blockade; violent confrontation seemed ’ 

possible. "It looks really mean, doesn’t it," 1 

the president said. "But then, really there 

was no other choice. If they get this mean on 

this one in our part of the world, what will 

they do on the next?" The attorney general 

replied: "I just don’t think there was any 

choice, and not only that, if you hadn’t 

acted, you would have been impeached." The < 

president agreed: "That’s what I think I | 

would have been impeached." Does that 

exchange demonstrate that the Kennedys acted 

to save themselves politically? Actually, it I 

demonstrates little, because President Kennedy 

intended to act, to force the missile from 

Cuba, from the moment he learned about them. 

He never hesitated in that intention; thus 

impeachment for inaction was a farfetched 
notion. Assuming that the conversation 




occurred exactly as reported, it was an 
exaggeration perhaps induced by the tensions I 

of the moment. ; 

But the obvious question at issue here is, why did Kennedy 
decide against inaction in the first place, when he heard about the 
missiles? The authors seem to assume that politics played no part 
in this decision, even though all the reasons for expecting 
inaction to lead to impeachment—a political calculation that 
clearly encompasses and surpasses expectations of election setbacks 
in 1962 and 1964--were just as obvious on October 16 as a week 
later. 

The authors also emphasize that Kennedy had showed his 
intention to act aggressively very quickly, "from the moment he 
learned" about the missiles, and "never hesitated." They imply 
that no real "decision" against inaction was or needed to be made', 
there was no explicit calculation of any sort bearing on this "nonp 
choice," inaction was a "non-option," so far from Presidential 
consideration that its very possibility was a "farfetched notion." 

i 

But again, why did.Kennedy move in this direction, so quickly,? 
The fast, instinctive reaction hardly, by itself, proves or even 
suggests the absence of domestic political considerations—if 
anything, the contrary. The prospect of being impeached in a 
fortnight can be expected to concentrate the mind of a President 
and his po1itical-manager brother wonderfully. . 

Probably the authors are ensnared by the general belief that 
nonpolitical strategic considerations had been sufficient to 
produce a unanimous consensus to the same effect, just as quickly* 
among all the President’s top advisors, including those who had no 
responsibility, experience of or instinct for domestic politics. 
The President’s framing of the relevant alternatives is theh 
inferred to be of a piece with theirs, or even to derive from their 
non-political perceptions and recommendations. i 

But this belief, reflected in virtually all accounts of the 
crisis, happens to be wrong. Among the President’s advisors* 
inaction with respect to violent threats against Cuba or Soviet 
forces was not only a live option for several of them when they 
first heard of the missiles, but it seemed probably optimal, the 
most appropriate, prudent and perhaps legitimate course. This was 
the immediate response of Paul Nitze and (according to Nitze) Dean 
Rusk; and it remained the view of the President’s principal advisor- 
on national security, Secretary McNamara, with some support from 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Maxwell Taylor, for some 
period even after the President had made his contrary view known 
(which settled matters for most of the rest). 

If domestic politics came to bear and it is hard to imagine 
that it would not, if the stakes seemed as high as impeachment (in 
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comparison to which, consideration of a Congressional election, the 
focus of the authors’ inquiry,^seems a straw man)--it would first 
and perhaps most important ly /-v been at the point of deciding that 
"something had to be done," on first hearing the news. Something 
aggressiv^. violent, dangerous, humiliating to Khrushchev: to pay 
him back^fo? the insult of the secret deployment in the face of 
warnings, to restore Kennedy’s dignity and his machismo, his image 
of manly risk-taking, determination, defiance of legal restraint;, 
dangerous unpredictability ("not a man to be taken for granted, 
written off"). A reprisal, a revenge. 

This would have its irreducible dangers: without the reality 
of these, no restoration of image. ; 

Xk macho image, of course, is not only a matter of personal 
preference or style to a president in the Cold War era: it is an 
asset, virtually a requirement of the job, in the theater of the 
Cold War, as the rules of the game—or, the roles of the play—were 
defined to the public and acted out. Not only Kennedy but his 
observers and rivals could be expected to identify a loss of this 
presidential image with a setback for the US, a weakening of US 
ability to safeguard "its interests," as thlese in turn were defined 
by the US Establishment. 

And anything that encouraged "encroachment" upon these 
interests by the Soviets, or made American elites feel impelled to 
take forceful countermeasures, posed risks of war and' nuclear 
crisis that affected all Americans, indeed all humans. Thus, most 
members of the ExCom probably did not agree with McNamara’s 
immediate assessment that the stakes were only domestic political: 
appearances were seen to matter substantially, including 
appearances as to the President’s character. McNamara himself may 
have been convinced of this; though the question still remained for 
him just how great a level of risk was justified under these 
circumstances. ) 

The dangers of a blockade were real despite Kennedy’s 
determination to control them as much as possible and what may have 
been his secret determination (a major tentative finding of my 
investigation) not to go beyond this measure to actions that would 
have been even more dangerous. These were the dangers the Kennedys 
were confronting imminently on Wednesday morning as Soviet ships 
pressed on toward the blockade line, provoking their self-- 
reassuring reflections that there had been "no choice" (i.e. , they 
were not really responsible for the ominous uncertainties they were 
facing or for the worse that might follow). 

But there had been a choice. The alternatives of either 
accepting the presence of the missiles or of bargaining them out 
(in the absence of US threats of violent, illegal action) were not 
only present in the minds of major US officials but had high-level 
proponents. 




Even a real prospect of impeachment would not really foreclose 
the issue, with stakes as high as this. (Kennedy’s own Profiles 1 
in Courage had described examples of Congressional courage selected 
and defined precisely on the basis of the politician’s willingness; 
to risk his political future by acting against the strong wishes 
of powerful constituencies that he represented). ■ 

I believe myself that Kennedy would probably not have taken 
the risks of acting as he did if he had seen the risks of inaction 
as exclusively personal and political. His perception of security 
stakes for the national as a whole and its alliances was not just^ 
self-serving; anyone educated in and accepting the premises of the 
Cold War ideology—such as me and all my colleagues—would have' 
seen these stakes and risks. Moreover, in this case these' 
assessments still do not seem entirely unjustified, looking back 
almost thirty years. They had to do with the likelihood that a' 
passive acquiescence in this particular Soviet move—considering 
its location and precursors — would lead promptly to even more 
serious challenges elsewhere, one of which would be likely to 
trigger major war under circumstances less promising and more 
dangerous than the current ones. ! 

All the "lessons of Munich" and the analogies with the: 
Thirties that haunted Cold War memories and discussions came td 
bear here. As I had said about the Berlin crisis in my Lowell; 
Lectures three years earlier, the problem was not (as Khrushchev 
himself pointed out) that Khrushchev was like Hitler; the danger 
was, I believed, that under certain conditions of the strategic 
balance (the then-feared, though imaginery "missile gap") and 
certain types of external encouragement and internal pressures, he 
might become like Hitler, in his risk-taking. 

My concern may have been exaggerated, but it still does not 
seem to me to have been wholly illusory. Certainly in 1962 the 
unexpected news of his challenge in the Caribbean appeared to me 
as confirmation of the validity of my fears in 1959. 

This is the meaning of Kennedy’s observation: "It looks 
really mean, doesn’t it...But then, really there was no other 
choice. If they get this mean on this one in our part ofthe worldj 
what will they do on the next?" That is, if the Soviets succeeded-^ 
-without evoking a forceful challenge from the US in moving 
against US desires in a region where the US Government 
traditionally felt that its wishes should be law, in the face of 
Presidential warnings backed up by, or virtually compelled by, 
public and Congressional pressure, then what might they not try 
next, in an area where international stakes as seen by the 
President and his allies might be even higher (Berlin or elsewhere) 
but the tradition of and domestic political support for US 
intervention less obvious? 
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[See fear of Munich—Prague — Poland syndrome. Fear that 1) the 
adversary will wishfully estimate the risks of our reaction to the 
next challenge only on the precedent of an "appeasing" backdown 
this time, not taking into account that this humiliation may create 
political pressures and personal commitments that make a backdown 
less likely in the future, even though the odds and stakes look 
less favorable in the next confrontation; 2) fear that the latter 
dynamic will really operate at home: that a humiliating backdown 
now will dispose the electorate to press for, and the leaders to 
undertake, a later commitment that is truly imprudent, reckless, 
one that ought to be avoided especially in the circumstances 
created by the first backdown (including a worsening of the terms 
of confrontation and the encouragement of the adversary’s hopes and 
demoralization of one’s allies); 3) fear that the first two effects 
will combine to produce an explosion even more serious than was 
likely to result from a violent confrontation instead of the 
initial backdown. : 

The least familiar part of this calculation is the second 
stage. It has two aspects. The first is an historically-based 
fear of one’s own political system, of the "reckless, irrational" 
response of both leaders and the electorate to a defeat, a 
humiliation, a failed act of "appeasement" or compromise. Thi^ 
elite, rather esoteric concern (rarely mentioned publicly) has 
among other bases a little-discussed historical referent. I recall 
several discussions with historically-aware members of the national 
security establishment who expressed the judgment that 
Chamberlain’s gratuitous guarantee of Polish security (not based 
on a prior treaty or alliance) had been, at least, questionable 
under the circumstances of late 1939: certainly, dangerous and 
almost surely ineffective. It was unlikely to deter, precisely 
because there was almost nothing Britain could do to back it up or 
to help Poland if attacked. But^Brltish inaction (which actually 
followed, in the Phony War~oT~T 939 -40) despite this^ commitment, a-n-d 
in the face of inevitable PolisK defeat, v^o-u-l-d Tse one more 
encouragement to W take the later step of attacking the Western 
allies who had declared war on Germany, as happened in 1940. : 

Yet the Chamberlain commitment, unnecessary, unhelpful and 
unwise as my interlocutors thought it to be (a judgment totally 
unfamiliar to me at the time, at the turn of the decade), had been, 
they thought, virtually inescapable for him, for basically 
domestically political reasons: his own political embarrassment,' 
and the domestic demands aroused, by Hitler’s taking Prague ,. 
flaunting the assurances he had made, and Chamberlain had publicly 
accepted at and after Munich. 

Thus the sequence. First, the Allies failed to reject 
Hitler’s demands at Munich, when the Allies had a very strong legal 
position, had made clear treaty commitments, and confronted Hitler 
with a strong, well-equipped Czech Army behind strong border 
fortifications. This last combination might well have defeated the 
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^4 - ^ offensive Hitler not only threatened but planned. Hitler’s general’s 

w ^ knew this better than he did—and even they were shocked, on later 

occupying the fortifications, to realize the risks Hitler had been 
v running—which had led to serious military planning to oppose him;. 

i 

Chamberlain’s acceptance of Hitler’s invitation to negotiate 
postponed plans for a coup, and the Allies’ concessions ended 
internal German opposition to Hitler’s increasingly confident 
aggressive moves and later encouraged Hitler to move on Prague, 
removing the Czech Army (which had lost its fortifications) as a 
power factor. 

In turn, this violation of the Munich agreement, and 
(inevitable) British inaction led to a public demand to"d|o 
something" to oppose Hitler; and Chamberlain’s personal political 
embarrassment and vulnerability in this situation made it necessary 
to promise to "do something strong next time," in response to hi’s 
inability to do anything at the moment and his embarrassment at 
having failed to foresee this move, having in fact predicted the 
opposite, and being so disregarded as a threat by Hitler. i 

j 

Thus a failure to uphold a clear commitment in a situation 
where the military balance was actually favorable to the Allies 
led—as these analysts saw it—to a dangerously questionably 
commitment likely to be challenged in a military situation that was 
totally unfavorable, almost hopeless (precisely given the loss of 
the Czechs as an ally). j 

3 

The foreseeable failure to carry out this commitment in any 
effective way when — as was virtually inevitable—it failed to deter 
and it was challenged—would in turn both encourage further 
attacks, at last close to home and inescapable, and demoralize 
efforts to prepare for these effectively. j 

As a challenge to what still seems the usual account—that 
the British guarantee to Poland was unarguable, a merely belated 
recognition of what had to be done to deter and confront Hitler-y 
this argument that it had been a questionable and costly 

consequence of the earlier decision to back down was unfamiliar to 
me when I first heard it, and I am still not in a position to 
appraise it critically. The point here is not that it is 

necessarily valid in all respects, but that I can testify it was 

believed by more than one significant associates of my work ip 
Washington, and I inferred the analogy operating in a number of 
allusions, at critical moments, in support of controversial, risky 
and violent moves, to the overriding objective of "avoiding World 
War III." 

The potential here for a self-serving, dangerous use of this 
analogy in support of reckless courses actually undertaken 

primarily for domestic political or otherwise insufficient reasons, 
is obvious: or perhaps I should say, not obvious enough, to those 
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making or hearing the justification. (As the Pentagon Papers 
record repeatedly, nearly every disastrous escalation in Vietnam 
was justified by someone—Henry Cabot Lodge, Walt Rostow, LBJ and 
Dean Rusk come to mind—as inspired by the need to "avoid World War 
III." Nixon continued this trend, which resumed under Reagan and 

Bush during the "new Cold War"). ' 

1 

Rarely is the logic spelled out, nor is it obvious on its 
face to a generation born after the Thirties, except for the 
element of the potential encouragement of the appetite and 
wishfulnessofaggressors. 

it 

• 4 

But as I have tried to point out, the underlying logiq 
includes a more esoteric element, which bears on the dynamics of 
commitment in the "appeaser’s" society and personal psychology! 
In one version of this, Chamberlain is actually criticised not only 
for his backdown at Munich but, under the ensuing circumstances; 
for his subsequent unilateral commitment to Poland. Even if the 
latter is seen as inescapable or appropriate, the political costs 
and consequences of making such a commitment and then not acting 
on it is seen as a cost of the original backdown, operating through 
non-rational psychological processes of humiliation, mass and 
individual self-esteem, desires for reprisal or revenge, and a 
general domestic shift towards the hawkish, chauvinistic right. 

I personally recall an unusual discussion in the Pentagon in 
the spring of 1965 of the merit of committing ground troops to 
avert defeat, with my former RAND colleague Albert Wohlstetter, in 
which he argued that it would be bad for the domestic politics of 
this country, and ultimately for world peace in terms of the 
resulting changes inside this country, for the US to suffer a 
military defeat. Americans would not respond "well" to that, he 
warned; the results would be a turn to the right and probably to 
militarism that would be bad not only for Democrats, liberals and 
their domestic constituents and concerns but ultimately for 
foreigners as well. 

/’in 1969 , the troops having been sent, with inconclusive and 
disastrous results, I heard the domestic side of that argument 
repeated from Democrats like Paul Warnke and Harry McPherson when 
I urged that Democrats take the lead in pulling the troops out : "We 
would be accused of losing the war, having gotten us in; there 
would be a political bloodbath such as you have never seen, and 
that means you and me , Dan." 3 

I heard that argument as unacceptably political, then, as an 
excuse for passive complicity in the ongoing physical bloodbath in 
Indochina. But I mention it here to say that I don’t doubt tha;t 
if the argument had been pursued, such people would have pointed 
out quite sincerely that such a development inside the US could 
plausibly lead to further military involvements that would be even 
more violent and dangerous. This did not seem to me an adequate 
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reason for our continuing to kill people in Indochina then, either,j 
but for those who sincerely thought it did, it made their 
international and moral commitments compatible with their domestic 
political calculations). , 

ii 

Yet another element of this calculation the second part 
alluded to earlier—is the prediction that this dynamic will be 
underestimated in the government "winning" the first confrontation.. 
Having just shown a commitment in its adversary to be a bluff or; 
unreliable, it fails to appreciate that its next, growing challenge 
may elicit a new commitment that is more reliable, for that very 
reason. The combination, of course, is all the more dangerous. 

i 

However well this model fits the 1939-40 events, it was 
operating, I believe, in the minds of top decision-makers not only 
in the Cuban Missile Crisis but in the earlier Berlin crisis in 
1961. And it has, in my opinion still, a good deal of basis in 
historical precedent, and relevance to the future. j 

It could be argued (though I don’t recall seeing the point in 
print) that it is in terms of this pattern that there is a good 
deal of analogy between the events leading up to World War I and 
to World War II, which (in the clear absence of a Hitler in the 
former case) otherwise seem so different. 

(1) Nearly every participant prior to World War I had 
participated in earlier confrontations and "crises 1 one or more of 
which had resulted in humiliating backdowns by one party, none of 
which had ended in violent threats being carried out; 

j ' 

2) This had led to general confidence that demonstration 
alerts and deployments, demands and threats, would be settled short 
of conflict, despite rhetorical posturing and commitment; 

3) Yet in fact, by 1914, a number of key states had concluded 
that they could not afford to back off "this time, yet again," 
precisely in view of past humiliations and in fear of encouraging 
future, worse challenges, including internal ones, i.e. , fear of 
a combination of domestic, intra-empire and external pressures. , 


had both encouraged nejv 
the challengers--made new 
The explosion that resulted 
earlier "appeasements" had 
made it seem unlikely, while in fact these same "appeasements" had 
created an anti-appeasement, confrontational and resolute mood.!. 


The sequence of "mini-Munichs' 
challenges and—underestimated by 
commitments more likely and stronger, 
came as a surprise precisely because 


i 


(The effects of alert and mobilization planning and emphasis 
on offensive warplans is another important factor, which did not 
figure so strongly in World War II, on the Allied side. Why not? 
Because the failure of the offensive, and the dangers of the 
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earlier reliance on it and the pressure to preempt, led the French 
in particular away from it, to rely disastrously on defensive 
arrangements alone. ! 

i 

In turn, failures in World War II of the defense (foreseeable 
in nuclear war) and a Cold War preoccupation with Hitlerian tactics 
(hence with nuclear war) had a strong potential for recreating in 
the subsequent nuclear era the stability problems and pressures to 
preempt that preceded World War I. This has been my particular 
concern in the last 15 years, as it was (given an illusory belief 
in the missile gap) in the late—50’s un til late 1961. (Large 
numbers of Soviet missiles on Cuba would have made this concern 
valid and immediate!) 


World War I, in turn, made the resolute individual and 
alliance commitments that immediately preceded it look dangerous, 
and this was a factor in the "climate of appeasement" that both 
encouraged and, at first, rewarded Hitler: until his successes— 
like the crises-ending-short-of-war before World War I — encouraged 
him to "go too far" and simultaneously impelled his adversaries to 
take a stand. ! 

'I 

Thus, it is not only generals who "fight the last war." In 
focussing on avoiding the mistakes that they, or their fathers^ 
made "last time," politicians and diplomats create the conditions 
for new mistakes: or, strikingly often, not so new, but the 
mistakes of their "grandfathers," the errors of the "time before 
that." The word "dialectic" suggests itself rather compel1ingly> 

Not only was this pattern in the minds of Kennedy 
Administration officials in 1961 and 1962, but Kennedy’s owp 
behavior is a striking example of it, a confirmation of its 
validity. 

On the one hand, Kennedy officials tended to suspect—with 
somewhat guilty consciences, -e-r having internalized the criticisms 
of their hardline opponents—that Khrushchev had been encouraged 
to make a move they regarded as unforeseeab1y reckless by what they 
suspected he saw as a sequence of weak, perhaps cowardly backdowns 
earlier: in particular, his failure to provide air support to the 
Bay of Pigs landing, to intervene in Laos, or to challenge the 
Berlin Wall. * 

He had, he believed (as James Reston revealed) given a 
personal impression of immaturity and weakness to Khrushchev at 
Vienna, following the humiliation of the Bay of Pigs. Most 
recently, in face of strong Republican pressure to do so, he had 
refused to take direct action to halt the large-scale buildup of 
Soviet military equipment and advisors in Cuba. 

Khrushchev’s move, unpredicted by CIA intelligence analysts 
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and especially by Kennedy, now seemed to confirm that Khrushchev 
had "misread" these decisions as " appeasement-1ike," just as had 
his most hawkish Republican critics. (The Kennedy officials were 
hawkish enough Cold Warriors themselves to believe in the 
plausibility of this, just as their Cold War orientation disposed 
them—i.e., us, including me—to believe that it would follow that 
this conclusion would encourage Khrushchev to make direct; 
provocative challenges. Only the risk of response, Cold Warriors 
believed, inhibited such challenges as a matter of course, and any 
attenuation of that fear "invited" tests and encroachments. , 

The secrecy of the Soviets’ move was seen as indicating ah 
awareness that it was illegitimate, something that would be done 
"only if you could get away with it" on the basis of a fait 
accompli in the context of American weakness or cowardice. Fof 
Russians apparently to confirm the Republican charge that Kennedy 
had been giving that impression was costly both on the domestic 
front and the international; and Kennedy could not escape personal 
reponsibi1ity for having (supposedly) given rise to this Soviet 
impression. i 

I 

j 

In fact, it is not clear at all that such an assessment was 
involved in the Soviet project, or indeed that this was 
Khrushchev’s judgment of Kennedy or his past actions at all. (See 
Ned Lebow’s article on this, and comments by Sergo Mikoyan and 
Sergei Khrushchev rejecting this interpretatio). The record is 
murky, incomplete and quite mixed on this subject; there is at 
least as much evidence now that Khrushchev found Kennedy’s behavior 
provocative as that he saw it as "weak." j 

A brief comment on the implications of the secrecy surrounding 
the attempted fait accompli: I conclude, tentatively, that, as Serg(i> 
Mikoyan asserts,this reflected the expectation that Kennedy would 
almost surely commit an act of war, illegal in peacetime ? 
blockade--to prevent the delivery of missiles as well as other- 
military equipment if the Soviets announced publicly their 

intention in advance. I 

J 

In other words, the Soviets probably thought it necessary to 
do secretly what the Americans themselves had done openly, what was 
legal for both, precisely because they foresaw dangerous; 
violent,i1 legal or aggressive American countermeasures otherwise; 
This is not a Soviet judgment of presidential "weakness," or of 
unduly constraining liberal commitment to international norms. ; 

j 

Moreover, countering any impression of weakness with respect 
to Cuba, Khrushchev knew (from Cuban penetrations) of Operation 
Mongoose, aimed at the overthrow of Castro, and (from American 
exercises) of tacit threats and preparations potentially to invade 
Cuba in 1962. But most Republicans and even most American 
officials (even including, probably, the Republican Secretary of 
the Treasury Douglas Dillon, who was invited to sit on the ExCom) 
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knew nothing of these. If they had, it would have been easier t‘o 
suppose that Khrushchev had felt challenged or provoked into risky 
moves than that he had felt "invited" by weakness. 

f 

Now, Kennedy himself, of course, was well aware of Mongoose 
and of preparations for possible invasion (which, in fact, in earliy 
October went beyond anything he could have expected Khrushchev to 
know). Moreover, this was also true of many of the key 
participants in the ExCom, who oversaw covert operations: McGeorge 
Bundy, Maxwell Taylor, Robert Kennedy (essentially in charge of 
Mongoose, along with Taylor), Alexis Johnson in State and Roswell 
Gilpatric in Defense and their bosses Rusk and McNamara. How coulH 
it be that there is no record in the available transcripts o : f 
October 16 (or later) of any mention of Mongoose, or recent urgent 
readiness for possible invasion, or of the implications of thes'e 
for Khrushchev’s possible motives? 1 

This calls for extensive analysis, elsewhere. The point I 
want to make here is that Kennedy had reason to know that the 
impression of his prior weakness with respect to Cuba had not been 
given to Khrushchev or Castro so much as to his domestic Republican 
critics, who were moreover likely to make the (probably invalid) 
inference that he had actually "invited" this Soviet move thereby:. 
That impression, charge and inference was thus—as McNamara put 
it—a domestic political problem. This consideration, by itself; 
does suggest that the crisis was, above all, a domestic one for 
Kennedy. . 

!i 

/it is not the whole story. Republicans would also charge-- 
and Kennedy might have feared that it might be true that his 
earlier backdowns on the Bay of Pigs and perhaps on the Wall had 
also contributed to an impression in Khrushchev’s mind that had led 
to this, and that had to be refuted to avoid future confrontations; 

Still, it is interesting to note that this problem, insofar 
as it was domestic political, reflected Kennedy’s inability to tell 
the American public, and his political opponents, something that 
his foreign adversaries actually knew: that he was acting "boldly, 
aggressively, as some of his domestic rivals were challenging him 
to do. \ 

He could not tell them this, and take away their challenge,! 
because his actual program was "covert," designed to be "plausibly 
denied": denied plausibly to the American public , not to his 
adversaries, because the program—which his hawkish rivals would 
presumably have approved, or were even calling for was, after all,* 
illegal, aggressive, and dangerously provocative of largescale 
conf1ict! 

[Bay of Pigs, 1960; Mongoose; U-2, 1956-60; 34A and plans for 

Rolling Thunder, 1964-65. See Nixon in My Six Crises, on the 
dilemma posed for him by JFKs taunts on the need to support 
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contras. (Likewise, JFK was pressing on the missile gap. But Nj 
wasn’t tempted to reveal what the U2 really showed, because like 
Rockefeller but unlike Ike or Grates he wanted to preserve the sense 
us of Soviet threat himself). (nuc threats and Taiwan Straits 

crises: assurance that Chinese wouldn’t invade). Presidential 

fee--ft, c-i restraint on revelation; and see Soviet inferences on American 
ability to keep secrets! But in each case, President’s problem of 
s<^ e.y£.t ■ how to appear tough enough without revealing what he was actually 
doing.] (See Reagan’s inability to reveal invasiion plans, which 
made sense of contras and of Central American deployments). 

[see effects of Republican taunting on JFK; as, of Democratic 
taunting on Bush, leading to Panama invasion (he couldn’t tell all 
covert ops, which were’t working fast).] ] 

Also, he couldn’t tell the public this before October 16 
because—as in the case of LBJ in the campaign of 1964 he wanted 
to be able to use the covert program as a possible source of 
provocation of or simulation of enemy actions that would enable him 
to "retaliate" openly with direct American intervention. (The Bay 
of Pigs was probably planned the same way, but aborted). 

i 

After October 16, it was too late to take credit for his 
earlier covert pressures, because they seemed to have led only to 
this! ...to a Soviet countermove that appeared to, and might 
eventually, shift the strategic balance, reduce stability 
disastrously, encourage Soviet moves against Berlin...and 
meanwhile, lock the door against US invasion of Cuba! Nor would 
it be helpful in attacking or bargaining the Soviet missiles out 
of Cuba to have to admit that illegal aggressive moves by the US 
had probably been the provocation and the political legitimation 
of the Soviet deployment! (So instead: the secret of Mongoose and 
of October contingency planning for invasion was excluded from any 
discussion in the ExCom and kept successfully from the public: 
Mongoose, for 15 years? The basic premises of Mongoose planning-^ 
that US intervention would ultimately be necessary to meet the 
Mongoose objective of overthrowing Castro—and the pattern of 
invasion exercises and contingency planning and preparations for 
invasion, A for 28 years.) 

(Compare what happened on August 2 and 3, 1964, when North 

Vietnamese torpedo boats approached and were interpreted as 
attempting to attack a US destroyer on intelligence patrol. Th;e 
Administration briefed Congressional leaders, including 
Republicans, secretly on the fact that the Vietnamese might have i( 
plausibly but "mistakenly" associated the destroyer with covert 
attacks against North Vietnam being made by the "South Vietnamese." 
(in fact, CIA-controlled missions, mainly manned by non- 
Vietnamese) . Hence it would not be appropriate to retaliate, this 
time: though the destroyer patrol was doubled and sent back, and 
the covert raids—which were, in fact, associated with it were 
con tinued. 
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A mistaken belief on the following stormy night by the 
destroyer commanders that they were again under attack i.e., to 
put it another way, their plausible though mistaken belief, in a 
situation of zero visibility, that the same pattern of US behavior 
had again provoked Vietnamese response—not unnaturally ensued, 
which this time allowed the President to do openly what his 
opponent had been calling on him to do and what he had been 
secretly preparing for over months. | 

In the first meeting of the ExCom on October 16, 1962, JFK 
purported to want to respond as LBJ later did to the supposed 
"second" Vietnamese attack of August 4, 1964: with a f ait a_ cc._omplji' 
consisting of a military attack destroying the offending vehicles 
(missiles in 1962, torpedo boats, bases and petrol stocks in 1964. 
(LBJ had in that case, less than two years later, almost the same 
principal advisors that JFK gathered on the ExCom: Bundy, McNamara, 
Rusk, Maxwell Taylor, McCone). ! 

But there were crucial differences from the *64 Tonkin Gulf 
situation that blocked this approach in 1964. (I suspect that JFK 
had abandoned this impulse, if he really supported it when he sai-d 
so as late as midday October 16, by that evening or the next day, 
as his principal advisor McNamara had done even earlier!. 
O’Donnell’s memoir indicates clearly that he had rejected an ai'r 
strike for a blockade no later than Thursday morning, October 18;, 
—when he instructed RFK to bring the ExCom around to a consensus 
on the blockade--or well before his supposed "conversion" by th;e 
ExCom on October 20.) : 

In ’62, unlike ’64, Kennedy was confronting the Soviets 
directly, the targets were nuclear-tipped missiles one or more o»f 
which might be launched under attack, and the "provocation!" 
consisted not of an armed and purportedly "unprovoked" attack o’n. 
US forces but of a perfectly legal deployment following U ! S : 
precedents. 


But there is another comparison to be made: for the first timje 
here, to my knowledge. On October 16, Kennedy could not do whait 
LBJ did on August 2: secretly explain inaction to Congressional 
leaders on the basis of possible provocation of the Soviets. The 
Soviet response was too serious for JFK to be willing to admit 
having probably provoked it. (His administration never did: even 
in the ExCom meetings. Thus there was no discussion or knowp 
consideration of this option at all). : 

Neither was there, more notably, any known discussion among 
any of the ExCom participants prior to Khrushchev’s letter of 
October 26 of a quite plausible alternative either to military 
attack or threat or to a bargain based on a trade of missile bases. 
[Note: again, the discussion which follows, which probably does not 


rc, 

^ F-* 
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belong at this length here, is essentially a new thought for me: 
and as far as I know, for anyone else. July 20, 1990.] ; 


This alternative was to exploit a secret "bargaining chip 1 " 
whose possible importance to the Soviets and Cubans was not know|n 
to any American outsiders to the Administration in 1962 or for lb- 
25 years later, but which many of the ExCom members knew enough 
about to guess at and which they might have well have proposed t ]0 
explore: a proposal that the Soviets withdraw their missiles In 
exchange for an American pledge not to invade Cuba, not to continue 
to launch covert attacks upon the island or to permit and support 
attacks by others, and not to continue attempting to assassinate 
Fidel Castro. i 


By October 16, it seems, with the missiles actually on the 
island and Soviet troops present in large numbers, Castro himself 
would probably have preferred to keep the missiles than to have :a 
"verbal" pledge, which he would not trust. We know this becausle 
this is the attitude he actually took when the Soviets ended!, 
without consulting him, by actually agreeing to withdraw the 
missiles in exchange for a no-invasion pledge (no mention of covert 
operations or assassination attempts, both of which, in fact, 
continued on a reduced scale). ] 


But that was not the attitude of the Soviets by October 27;; 
and it might well not have been their attitude on October 16, or 
on October 18 when JFK could have discussed this in the White Housje 
with Gromyko. The proposal could have been accompanied by ;a 
threat, either more or less explicitly stated, of possible ojr 
likely US forceful action, such as blockade, if it were rejected 1 . 


Note that the proposed package goes beyond the no-invasion 
pledge that was (rather ambiguously, in the end) the basis ojf 
formal settlement: though that alone might have been enough for ajn 
early settlement, in the light of our recently-acquired knowledge 
of the serious basis for Soviet concern about possible invasion;. 
And it is also notable that this pledge, by itself, was not at aljl 
discussed in the early "secret" phase of the crisis nor for severall 
days after the blockade began. But the additional part of thi's 
possible package--a definite commitment to cease sabotage and othejr 
covert attacks and perhaps--this would have to be very delicately 
and tacitly communicated—cease trying to assassinate Cubans, 
leader--was neither offered in the end nor ever, so far as th;e 
record shows, discussed at all. 

These would have been, in October 1962, very substantial 
"concessions." Even Castro might have been persuaded, if the 
commitments could have been made credible enough. (He might have 
asked further — as he did during the crisis — for the ending of 
Cuba’s economic and diplomatic isolation). But the Soviets would 
surely have been, at the least, very tempted. They might well have 
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accepted this. 

Some would say that combined with even an implicit hint of 
possible forceful action, this offer would almost certainly have 
been accepted by Khrushchev. (Victor Sergeev, who has studied the 
crisis for years at the USA and Canada Institute, is convinced that 
Khrushchev would almost certainly have withdrawn the missiles if 
Kennedy had simply revealed to Gromyko that the attempted fait 
accompli had been discovered. His argument supporting this 
judgement is not totally compelling; but his positive judgment of 
the acceptability of the above offer, especially along with a 
tac;tiaf threat, can be predicted, and it would have far more 
plausibility). 

American analysts up till 1987, and most perhaps even since 
then, would not agree, because they have always seen the strategic 
advantages to the Soviets of keeping missiles on Cuba as 
predominant in Soviet calculations. But this judgment by most 
American scholars has crucially reflected their total ignorance-p 
until Jim Hershberg’s revelations starting in 1987 and published 
in great detail only this summer—of the reality of US preparations 
for possible invasion, or the seriousness with which planners saw 
Mongoose as primarily a precursor to invasion, along with 
assassination efforts. (The Mongoose documents showing this wer'e 
released only this spring, after the Moscow Conference on Cuba II):. 

,1 

The idea of a diplomatic or private bargaining approach 
instead of the public confrontation and announcement of blockade 
was certainly considered—both during the crisis, from the 
beginning, and in subsequent discussions—and the private reasoning 
against it has never been satisfactorily or convincingly 
presented. 

What was to be lost or risked in exploring Soviet willingness 
to settle the issue privately? That is a question I will consider 
in detail elsewhere; I conjecture that there were some serious 
possible disadvantages to this approach, from the Administration 
point of view. 1 

But no one, to my knowledge, has ever focussed on the possible 
effectiveness of these particular offers, which might have been 
considered either separately (as, finally, the no-invasion part 
was) or as a package. Rather, the potential quid pro quos for the 
removal of the missiles are left unspecified, or focus on trades 
of missile.or other bases. The judgment is implied that — in the 
absence of forceful threats accompanied by dramatic demonstrative 
actions (like the blockade)—the US had little to offer that might 
appear adequate compensation to the Soviets for their deployment. 

Meanwhile, both the Cubans and Soviets, privately and 
publicly, had been for nearly a year complaining repeatedly and 
vociferously about US preparations to invade Cuba, and about 
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ongoing US-sponsored covert attacks on the island. (Not, I 
believe, about assassination attempts, though Castro knew of at 
least some of these). The President and the key members of the 
ExCom knew throughout this period that these complaints were no't 
just propaganda, paranoia or hysteria, contrary to Administration 
declarations. ( 

The Administration may have doubted, through the spring of 
1962, that the Soviets actually cared as much as they purported 
about the threat to Cuba. (Here there may have been a genuine, 
significant failure of empathy, a not-unusual failure to apply 
"mirror-image reasoning," to ask how we would have felt about the 
prospect of "losing" a comparable ally, and what we might have 
thought about doing to avoid that). But as heavy shipments of 
Soviet equipment began to arrive in the early summer of 1962, this 
evidence of real Soviet concern must have been in the minds both 
of analysts and decision-makers. , 

Since most of them rejected the hypothesis that the buildup 
aimed eventually at a change in the strategic balance by 
introducing missiles, they must have asked why the Soviets were 
making this expensive investment (to which the Republicans were 
drawing public attention continuously). And for those high-level 
officials who knew about Mongoose and the pattern of maneuvers 
practising invasion— which did not include, so Ray Garthoff tells 
me, CIA analysts in the Directorate of Intelligence or State 
intelligence analysts in INR or the Political-Military Directorate -r 
-this question had an easy answer, as did the question, in light 
of these shipments, as to whether the Soviets cared very much about 
losing Cuba. 

(This could explain, by the way, (for the first time, so far 
as I am aware) why John McCone, the Director of Central 
Intelligence, disagreed with all his own analysts in CIA’s DDI; 
including the Office of National Estimates, about the likelihood 
that the Soviets would go so far as to put missiles in Cuba. He 

knew about Mongoose , as (according to Garthoff--who himself was 

ignorant of Mongoose working in Politica1—Mi1itary Affairs) his 
3 " d analysts did not! A We cannot learn from the record of his 

j ‘ r ^ & 7 communications with his analysts how much relative importance he 
gave to this Soviet mot i ve —compared, say, to improving the 

strategic balance—because he evidently did not feel free to inform 
his analysts of the evidence that this motive might have any weight 
at all. 

Reformers of the intelligence community often urge that 
Operations and Estimates be further separated, to avoid the alleged 
contamination of Estimates by the wishes and recommendations of the 
Covert Operators. But here is a case—certainly not the only one-" 
in which the efforts of intelligence analysts to interpret Soviet 
and Cuban motivation and behavior on a crucial issue were almost 
totally subverted by compartmentation , by their enforced ignorance 



of actual operations known to the high officials they were trying 
to advise and to the Soviets but not to themselves. In these 
circumstances the fact that Clandestine Operations and Intelligence, 
Analysis are housed in the same agency and building failed to have 
any benefit in the production of relevant intelligence estimates, 
given the fact that operators were not permitted to inform 
estimators of their own activities. , 

I 

ij 

Interestingly, this exact situation had arisen, with the same 
extremely costly consequences, in the period leading up to Cuba I 1; 
the Bay of Pigs , where intelligence analysts were not called upon 
for special estimates because they were not cleared for the 
operational plans, and their ongoing interpretations of Cuban 
affairs were uninformed by data well known to Cuban penetrators iri 
the contras. Despite all the vaunted 1 ess on-1 earn ing from "The 
Perfect Failure," this particular absurdity was immediately 
replicated. 

Thus, the key "witting" officials were forced to be their own 
intelligence analysts, as the Soviet buildup proceeded and finally 
culminated in the deployment of missiles. Still, to someone in the 
know about US contingency plans, maneuvers and covert operators; 
it would not seem to take a highly trained and experienced 
intelligence analyst to make a good guess about Soviet motives-y 
such as, that the Soviets might actually mean what they had been 
saying to us and the world about their concerns regarding Cuba over 
the last year, and specifically in September and October—or an 
equally good guess as to what offers and assurances might look 
relevant and attractive enough to the Soviets and Cubans to induce 
a return to the status quo ante. 

i 

Yet we find in the available record, either before or during 
the crisis until its final days no evidence of any consideration 
of either of these. Not until there is discussion of the Fomin 
proposal or the Krushchev letter of October 26 is there any mention 
at all of a no-invasion pledge as possibly an important element in 
achieving a settlement (even then it is discussed as if it were an 
insubstantial face-saving device to cover a Soviet backdown) let 
alone any earlier thought of actually proposing this to the Soviets 
as a possible resolution, either before the blockade or after. 

Nor is there any mention at all of possible termination of th,e 
heavy program of covert operations into and against Cuba as t a 
possible bargaining counter. 

ij 

li 

How can this be? 

One interpretation of this omission from the recorded 
discussion is that it reflects a massive, systematic failure of 
individual and group cognition and imagination. This is not 
entirely to be dismissed, but it is not the only hypothesis worth 
exploring. 
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Another is that the record, in particular of ExCom 
discussions, is simply incomplete. Even for the two days for which 
major transcripts are available, there are admitted deletions for 
security. These could certainly cover discussions of Mongoose and 
prior invasion plans — even though Mongoose had been revealed in thb 
Church Committee reports, well before these transcriptions were 
made. (The crucial relation of Mongoose planning to invasion 
planning had not been revealed, however). 

However, if the subsequent interpretations of Soviet behavior 
reflecting knowledge of Mongoose were also deleted (no such 
interpretations appear in the transcripts or summaries), along with 
any discussion of possible bargains involving no-invasion or no 
covert attack pledges, the deletions would be very large indeed'. 
And much of the discussion that does appear, in particular- 
indicating perplexity about Soviet motives, would be hard to 
understand. Still, this possibility is not to be dismissed. 

Yet another explanation would be that the President and thosp 
other members of the ExCom who were "witting" about covert 
operations and contingency plans and maneuvers regarding Cuba chose 
not to enlighten those other members who were previously unwitting', 
thus truncating allowable discussion within the larger group. This 
is quite plausible. It means that serious discussion about Soviet 
motives and hence, possible Soviet reactions to US moves and tjo 
potential US proposals would have to go on outside the ExCom 
meetings, in much smaller groups; but that would be only normal. 

That does, however, raise the question (quite new t'o 
discussions of the crisis): What was the function of the larger 
ExCom at all, in that case? (I have a conjecture on that point;, 
to be discussed elsewhere. Briefly, I suspect that the full-scale 
ExCom—especially in the week prior to October 22, Kennedy’s public 
statement—was essentially not a decision-making body but ;a 
consensus-building and manipulative exercise, meant to persuad’e 
several unwitting participants — such as, in particular, Douglajs 
Dillon--to a politically safe view of the origins of the crisis and 
the appropriateness of Kennedy’s preferred course (so far as they 
were allowed to understand it). In the second week, it offere’d 
itself as a useful implementing group, though at the price o,f 
getting somewhat out of the President’s control on Saturday, 
October 27. 

A respectful but "insubordinate" response by ExCom members led 
by McGeorge Bundy to Kennedy’s desire to accept "Soviet" terms 
(trading missile bases in Cuba and Turkey) that he had himself 
secretly suggested to the Soviets two days earlier, led (I believes) •- 
Kennedy,, to modify and postpone his own planned resolution by a day 
or more and meanwhile to make a final ultimatum that he privately 
regarded as an unpromising bluff. 
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(With the help, unknown to Kennedy, of unauthorized action by 
a Soviet SAM commander and by Castro and his antiaircraft gunners, 
this temporary rejection of the deal that Kennedy himself had 
privately proposed earlier in favor of a bluff had the ironic 
effect that the diplomatic compromise that Kennedy expected to 
make—mounting to Soviet victory—was preempted by Soviet 
surrender,) 

How is it that all analysts so far have failed to notice the 
omission from the available materials and the records of ExCom 
sessions of any indication that anyone considered proposing ’a 
pledge not to invade or to launch or support covert attacks as a 
possible settlement of the crisis? \ 

After all, the crisis was formally settled in the end on the 
basis of a no-invasion pledge; and Castro at that time and 
afterwards was demanding an end to covert attacks. How is it that 
no outsider has ever asked the question: Might that settlement have 
been reached earlier? Why wasn’t proposing it considered? 

The answer is that until data became available from Jim 
Hershberg and from Soviets in late 1987, and from Mongoose files 
in early 1990—summarized in Jim Hershberg’s article in Diplomatic 
History just this summer of 1990—these outsiders (and insiders 
like myself and Garthoff, and some unwitting members of the ExCom,) 
were totally unaware of the substantial basis that the Soviets and 
Cubans had for concern that Cuba might be invaded, and hence th:e 
potential power of a credible no-invasion pledge. 

Information on the scale of Mongoose attacks was available 'a 
decade earlier, but no real hint of the relation of Mongoose 
planning, aims and operations to possible US invasion. Thus, it 
would not have seemed related to possible Soviet motives for 
deploying the missiles or other equipment or Cuban motives for 
accepting them. i 

Why were we all unaware of this--despite a copious record, of 
Soviet and Cuban charges and complaints at the time, and emphasis 
in all official Soviet statements after October 28 and later in 
Khrushchev’s memoirs on the US invasion threat as the reason for 
deploying the missiles and the no-invasion pledge as the reason for 
removing them? 

_ . 1 * 

Basically because we believed our leaders, JFK and his 
officials, when they dismissed these charges and complaints and 
denied any planning for invasion: as McGeorge Bundy and McNamara 
were still doing as late as this year (though McNamara changed his 
denial of "any planning" to denial of "intent" and admitted a 
plausible "appearance" of potential intent). We believed their 
lies at the time, and curiously, continued to do so even after- 
Vietnam. And their secrecy was very good. It was virtually 
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watertight on these points for 25 years. 

As to why the Soviets were not believed at all —why their own 
explanations, before 1987 were treated by our analysts as if they 
had never been uttered, as being wholly dismissable—there were a 
number of reasons I will discuss elsewhere. (It is a question 
worthy of note and reflection, in retrospect, from an 
epistemological and historiographical point of view). 

But the substantive question is: Why did not JFK himself 
propose, or consider proposing, this resolution of the problem,; 
either along with or before his announcement of the blockade? Why 
did not the witting members of the ExCom suggest that he do so? 

He and they did have strong reason to know that such a proposal 
might work to remove the missiles: perhaps without any public 
crisis at all. 


And such a deal was surely acceptable to them : undoubtedly it 
would have seemed so on October 16, as well as on October 27, when 
they proposed it. Why did they not even consider or discuss 
finding out whether it might be acceptable to the Soviets? 

(Note, by the way, that two of the advisors who almost surely 
did not know either of Mongoose or of the preparations for invasion 
were the two Soviet experts consulted, Chip Bohlen—before he left 
for Paris—and Llewyllen Thompson. There is no indication that 
either were informed on these matters during the crisis—which 
considerably limited the value of their inferences on Soviet 
motives!—so as to get their judgment, for example, of the possible 
acceptability of such a deal. Such is the price that Presidents 
are willing to pay to maintain compartmentation of information!) 

First of all, we do not know for sure that this possibility 
was not considered at all. It may have been deleted from the ExCom 
transcripts and minutes; and it may have been incorporated in the 
efforts by Bundy and Sorensen to draft a private communication to 
Khrushchev in the early days of the crisis, whose contents are not 
available. We do know the proposal was not made, and that no hint 
of consideration of this--if there was any—was allowed to remain 
in the records. Why not? 


The reason seems to me clearly to be that such a proposal 
prior to the blockade, and even any leak that it had been 

considered, would have seemed dangerous in domestic political 
terms: in particular, just before a Congressional election, but 
just as importantly in the months and years afterward. (The 

subtitle of the article by Paterson and Brophy conveys its real 

scope: "The Cuban Missile Crisis and American Politics, 1962.” But 
the political pressures expressed and intensified in 1962 had 

meaning for the President and a potential influence on his 
decisions that went far beyond their bearing on "November 
elections" alone.) 
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The Republican opponents who were already focussing on Soviet 
aid to Cuba as the main issue of the fall campaign would have been 
outraged at a no-invasion pledge (never mind the demands of 
international law, the UN Charter or the OAS Charter!), and most 
of all in the context of this most provocative Soviet deployment. 
They were angry and critical of the deal 13 days later, but after 
most of the country, and much of the world, had been scared out of 
its wits for five dramatic days their carping was lost in a wav,e 
of relief. 


At the same time, on October 16 and thereafter, most of the 
country would have been extremely critical if they learned as the 
very proposal would suggest--that a covert program had led to this , 
provocatively. That is an inference that the Administration took 
extreme care to avert, by secrecy and denials, not only at the 
outset and during the crisis, but ever afterwards, up to th:e 
present . 


OJLfc- 
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After five days of overt crisis on the brink of war between 
nuclear powers, after giving the Soviets the obvious incentive to 
compromise or concede in order to reduce a clear and credible risk 
of general war, the Administration could plausibly present this 
threat as the sole reason for Soviet acceptance, presenting its no¬ 
invasion pledge as an insubstantial face-saving favor to th.e 
Soviets, no real concession at all. 1 

Thus it avoided any domestic inference that earlier), 
unacknowledged (and illegal, even if potentially domestically 
popular) Administration moves might have contributed to this 
problem: that the crisis did not start with the Soviet deployment 
(as implied in the US framing of the incident as a "missile 
crisis") but with earlier US pressures on Cuba (to which the 
Soviets allude in referring always to a "Caribbean crisis"). 


The price of this successful effort to frame the episode in 
this way, to manage public awareness of the problem and 
appreciation of the outcome was that there had to be a dramatic 
crisis, with a genuine risk of US-Soviet war. 


It might have turned out, if Kennedy had explored private 
negotiations, that there was no acceptable alternative to such a 


l 

1 The threat and risk—including the risk of loss of control 
Khrushchev was consciously confronting on October 27—might well 
have been sufficient by this point to bring a Soviet concession, 
even without a no-invasion pledge. The issue the Administration 
was obscuring was that it might never have been necessary to take 
moves incurring such risks of war if Kennedy had been willing if 
he "could have afforded"—to take the domestic political risk of 
proposing a negotiated outcome at the outset or soon after. 
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crisis. But he chose not to explore such an alternative with the 
Soviets; he chose instead the certainty of crisis, with real risk: 
even, however small, a risk of ultimate catastrophe. And thfe 
reason he did so, almost surely, was "American politics, 1962."' 



